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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Irish Government have lost no time in making 
it clear that they mean to act on the mandate they 
have received from the Irish people to defend its rights 
and will against a cruel and anarchic banditti. On Monday 
morning, some hours before Mr. Churchill’s ill-advised 
speech in the House of Commons, one of General 
O’Connor’s officers was arrested when attempting to 
carry out the Belfast boycott. The mutineers retorted 
by kidnapping one of the Free State Generals, as he 
was passing unarmed down the street. The Provisional 
Government, after a meeting attended by officers, sent 
General O’Connor an ultimatum calling on him to 
evacuate the Four Courts. Simultaneously the Govern- 
ment issued a statement to the effect that they were 
resolved to protect all law-abiding citizens without 
distinction ; that the action of private persons in seizing 
private property in order to enforce an illegal boycott 
was an outrage ; that reckless and wicked acts of disorder 
were tarnishing Ireland’s name abroad, and causing 
unemployment and distress at home. The manifesto 
ended with an appeal to Irish citizens to co-operate 
actively in the measures necessary to the public safety. 
This manifesto strikes the right note of ny and 
patriotism. 











* * - 


As to the ensuing attack on the Law Courts, 
Mr. Martin’s messages in the “Daily News’’ lead 
one to suppose that even if it succeeds, soon 
and completely, it is not the only point of peril 
in Ireland. A _ subsidiary station of the rebels 
has been taken; but the Four Courts, with the 
river in front of the attack, make a strong post of 
defence, and Irishmen may well hesitate to destroy the 
second architectural glory (one has already gone) of their 
capital city. Moreover, there are signs of a general 
guerilla movement in the city, if not in the country ; and 
the quality and steadiness of the Free State troops, 
though improved by recruits from the disbanded Irish 
regiments, have still to be proved when the enemy con- 
sists of Irishmen, at violent odds with England. 


* * * 


Ir the hope of a good ending to the turmoil of 
Ireland is much qualified, the blame rests with Mr. 
Churchill, and the speech which, as Mr. Hugh~-Martin 
says, caused the utmost perturbation in the Provisional 
Government and all but led to the postponement of their 
attack on the rebels. Mr. Churchill possesses the super- 





ficial talents; of character and fundamental brains, as a 
thousand follies attest, he has none. It was to be 
expected therefore that he would address himself more to 
a Die-Hard and Conservative movement of anger over 
Sir Henry Wilson’s assassination than to the tragic situa- 
tion in Ireland. For that reason the true voice of the 
debate, save for a moderating speech from Mr. George, 
was Mr. Law’s. This gentleman plainly put it before the 
Government that if the Provisional Government failed 
to restore order in Ireland, the Imperial Ministry must 
do the job. That being impossible, both as a military 
and a political task, Mr. Law’s speech is a threat to use 
this dilemma to turn the Government out. What hap- 
pened as the result of this Die Hard pressure, it is a little 
difficult to say. The tenor of Mr. Churchill’s speech 
was in unison with Mr. Law’s, and so was the wording of 
the actual ultimatum to the Provisional Government. 
This called on the Irishmen to move against the Four 
Courts rebels, and threatened British action in their 
default. .To this Mr. George added a grave qualify- 
ing sentence. He declared that if the Govern- 
ment failed to induce the Irish Administration to adhere 
to the Treaty, it would be for the House to replace them. 
This is probably an intimation that if the Conservative 
Party requires a reconquest of Ireland, he will refuse 
such a mandate and resign. 
* * * 


THE last Irish Election result was made known on 
Monday. It was generally expected that the anti-Treaty 
party would give a good account of themselves in those 
Cork county divisions where the votes were still being 
sorted out at the end of last week. But that party only 
secured two seats out of eight, the pro-Treaty party 
winning three seats, Labor two, and the farmers one. 
The general results of the contested elections are most 
encouraging. There were forty-eight pro-Treaty 
candidates, of whom forty-one were elected ; and forty- 
one anti-Treaty candidates, of whom only nineteen were 
elected. Labor ran eighteen candidates, and all but one 
were successful; the Farmer party returned seven out 
of twelve candidates; and six out of seventeen Indepen- 
dents were elected. The ‘‘ Irish Independent ’’ gives the 
following analysis of the voting :—Pro-Treaty candidates, 
239,193; Labor, 132,511; anti-Treaty, 130,716; 
Independent, 63,641; Farmers’ candidates, 51,074. 
The anti-Treaty party received 21 per cent. of the total 
vote. A curious incident of the elections was the defeat 
of Mr. Breen, who was nominated both for the pro-Treaty 
and the anti-Treaty panel. Mr. Stephen Gwynne says 
that his defeat means that the prestige of the gunmen 
is passing, for Mr. Breen had a great reputation for 
prowess in the war. It is significant that every single 
candidate who was connected with Mr. Rory O’Connor’s 
organization came to grief. 

* * * 

Tue contrast in the tone between Mr. Churchill’s 
references to Ulster and those to the Provisional 
Government has been bitterly resented in Ireland. 
Sir James Craig has been in the saddle very much longer 
than Mr. Collins, and the disorder in the Six Counties 
is worse than the disorder in the rest of Ireland. Nearly 
five hundred and fifty Catholics have died a violent death 
in the pogroms since July, 1920; 178 have been killed 
since January last; and 98 since the date of the 
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Craig-Collins pact. It is perfectly true that the provoca- 
tive violence of Sinn Fein irregulars is one and an 
important cause of the disorder in the Six Counties. But 
the main responsibility lies with Sir James Craig’s 


Government. 
* * * 


Waite Sir Henry Wilson was still lying unburied 
in Eaton Square, the afternoon papers of last Saturday 
placarded London with the news of the assassination of 
the German Foreign Minister, Dr. Walther Rathenau. 
The murder was committed as Dr. Rathenau was leaving 
his house for the Wilhelmstrasse, and though his 
assailants got clear away in the motor-car from which 
they fired the fatal shots, the police had apparently 
satisfied themselves by Wednesday of their identity. 
Three men are said to have been concerned, all members 
of a notorious Monarchist organization, and it is 
reported that they have been arrested. The fact 
that the murder was committed on the day 
which “Freiheit’’ had predicted for the first move 
in a widespread militarist plot against the Republic, 
justified the grave apprehensions entertained both in 
Germany and out of it as to the sequel to the Berlin 
outrage. As things have turned out, Germany as a 
whole has come well through the crisis, though the 
danger is by no means over yet. The immediate effect 
of the news of the Foreign Minister’s death was to con- 
solidate all parties except the extreme Right in support 
of the Government. A Socialist demonstration on the 
day after the murder was remarkable both for its 
numbers and for its discipline; the heads of the Army 
and Navy have both assured the Chancellor that the 
Republic can count on their forces to the last man; and 
so far as there have been disturbances in the country, 
they have, with few exceptions, taken the form not of 
Monarchist risings but of Republican reprisals. 

* . * 

Bot if the position of the Government is temporarily 
strengthened by the reaction to which the assassination 
has inevitably given rise, its authority and efficiency are 
gravely impaired by the Foreign Minister’s death. 
Dr. Rathenau’s was a personality to which this country 
can provide no parallel. An idealist, a great industrial 
magnate who did not hesitate to call himself Socialist, in 
some sense a visionary, yet an administrator of a con- 
spicuously high order, he was incomparably the ablest 
man this or any other German Government since the 
revolution had produced. His work during the war, as 
organizer of the measures devised to counter the 
blockade, enabled Germany to prolong her resistance 
beyond what anyone could have believed economically 
possible; as Minister of Reconstruction and architect of 
the Wiesbaden agreement on the payment of reparations 
in kind, he brought back the reparations problem 
to the realm of sanity and at the same time gave plain 
demonstration to the world of Germany’s honest inten- 
tion to discharge her obligations; and as Foreign 
Minister for the last five months he succeeded in defend- 
ing with considerable success as well as great ability the 
inevitably unpopular policy of fulfilment. 

a n + 

As a politician Dr. Rathenau had his limitations. 
At Genoa he was accused, with some injustice, of trying 
to play the Napoleon, and his judgment was certainly 
at fault in the method if not in the matter of the 
Rapallo Treaty with Russia. That was the Foreign 
Minister’s own handiwork so far as the German delega- 
tion was concerned. The Chancellor, Dr. Wirth, was 
no doubt cognisant of it, but the German financial 
experts, such as Dr. Bergmann and Dr. Melchior, were 
neither consulted nor informed, and their criticisms of 
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the action of the politicians in provoking antagonisms 
that shattered at a stroke their own not unsuccessful 
endeavors to get a reparation settlement privately mapped 
out with the Allies were deservedly severe. But 
though in signing the Rapallo Treaty at Geneva he 
showed himself a faulty psychologist, there was no 
question of bad faith. He rendered Germany great 
service, and at the present crisis in her affairs he is to 
all appearance irreplaceable. 


* * * 


THE negotiations at The Hague have now entered 
their second phase, the Russian delegation under 
Litvinoff having arrived and established contact with the 
non-Russian Commissions. Krassin and Rakowsky were 
missing from the Russian main party, and Chicherin is 
said to be ill at Berlin, while it seems likely that the 
situation created at Moscow by Lenin’s breakdown may 
at any moment become such that no leading member of 
the Soviet will care to be anywhere else. But, mean- 
while, the opening gambits are being played at The 
Hague, Litvinoff having got down to fundamentals at the 
outset by meeting every proposal and query with 
a counter-question as to the prospect of credits. That is 
the real problem, both of procedure and of conclusion, 
in the present conference. The Russians want to discuss 
credits first, because, without certainty of that, they are 
indisposed to come to any agreement on other points. 
The non-Russians want to discuss credits last, because 
without agreement on the other points in question, no 
credits even from private sources will be forthcoming. 
Altogether the first contacts at The Hague are 
characteristic rather than auspicious, the one hopeful 
sign being some disposition on the part of the Bolsheviks 
to abandon the demand for Government loans and be 
satisfied with private credits, if some part at least of them 
can be placed at the disposal of the Soviet Government 
itself. But that is hardly a prospect that will appeal 
violently to Western financiers. 


* * * 


Tue Italian Foreign Minister, Signor Schanzer, is 
doing the Whitehall round diligently. 
a little delicate, for while there is no ground at all for 
the suggestion that Italy is seeking an alliance or a formal 
entente, the Foreign Minister clearly wants to be able 
to take away sufficiently tangible understandings to 
enable him to convince his Chamber that he has not 


His mission is 


negotiated in vain. Signor Schanzer is himself 
distinctly liberal and progressive, and on most European 
questions agreement between this country and an Italy 
following his guidance should be easily reached. Both 
in the Supreme Council and at the League of Nations 
co-operation between the British and Italian delegations 
has been habitual. But while Italy has a good deal to ask 
she has not much to offer, and there appears to be some 
feeling in Downing Street that compromises must be two- 
sided. The secondary problem of the Palestine Mandate 
is still causing considerable trouble, and the Govern- 
ment (whose general attitude in the matter is quite 
sound) may have a bad night on Tuesday when the Die- 
Hards deliver their attack on the Colonial Office vote. 
Signor Schanzer, who has to pay more deference to the 
views of the Vatican than (as a Jew himself) he would 
probably desire, has discussed the matter at length with 
Lord Balfour and Mr. Churchill. The question of the 
guardianship of the Holy Places is soluble enough, and it 
will be little to the credit of the British and Italian 
negotiators if they fail to evolve a formula which will 
enable Italy to support the British representative on the 
League Council in pressing for immediate endorsement 
of the mandate. 
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THE announcement by M. Le Trocquer, the French 
Minister of Public Works, of an extensive programme 
of construction, including possibly the Channel Tunnel, 
which he hopes to see carried out on French soil with 
German labor and German materials, concentrates atten- 
tion once more on what is at first sight the most hopeful 
type of reparation project. The Wiesbaden agreement, 
for which Dr. Rathenau could claim the chief credit, 
provided on thoroughly sound lines for part payment of 
reparations by deliveries in kind. That agreement is 
at this moment being ratified by the French, and the 
deliveries made by Germany have never exceeded what 
the Treaty itself, apart from any special Wiesbaden 
compact, requires. France also has not, till this 
week, decided to adopt a modification of the very 
useful Belgo-German Bemelmans scheme, under which 
the Belgian buyer places his orders direct with the 
German seller, but makes payment direct to a reparation 
fund, the German being reimbursed (in marks) by his 
own Government. The Le Trocquer scheme is ambitious, 
and even if it can be squared with the particular clause 
of the Treaty invoked by its author its application will 
clearly need careful watching. To allay the French 
objection to an influx of German workers by the assur- 
ance that they will be concentrated in huge workshops, 


is perilously near the institution of a compound system. 
* * * 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ The discussions and the 
demeanor of the delegates and leaders of the I.abor 
Party at the Edinburgh Conference give one the impres- 
sion that the party is less susceptible this year than it 
was last to the depressing effect of the economic condi- 
tions at home and abroad. A feeling of modest hopeful- 
ness, which was entirely lacking a year ago, has pervaded 
the Conference this week. The difficulties confronting 
the party are not minimized, but there is a conviction 
that something at least has been achieved in face of 
them. For one thing the party is more united than at 
any time since the beginning of the war. The estrange- 
ment with the I.L.P. has passed, the disruptive efforts 
of the Communists have plainly spent their force, the 
policy of the Second International, in which the British 
Labor Party is the strongest unit, is gaining ground 
throughout Europe outside Russia, and the trade unions, 
disillusioned about direct action by crushing defeats in 
the industrial field, are rallying more and more to 
politics. The possibility of a General Election earlier 
in the year turned the thoughts of the party to active 
preparation, and the stimulus is still strong. The 


influence of all this is clearly seen at Edinburgh. 
* * * 


“THE overwhelming vote against the admission of 
the Communist Party, and particularly the outspoken 
utterance of Mr. Frank Hodges, widen and deepen the 
breach with Moscow on Socialist policy. The new rule, 
which requires that every delegate shall individually 
accept the constitution of the Labor Party, and shall not 
belong to any party which supports opposition candi- 
dates, will, if enforced, make Communist influence 
negligible in discussions at future conferences. One of 
the best features of the Edinburgh proceedings has 
been the sustained and eager interest in the discussions 
on international affairs. This is due partly to the 





improved organization of the international department 
at the party headquarters, but also very largely to the 
driving force and enthusiasm of Mr. Tom Shaw, who, by 
constant study and travel, has made himself a competent 
and well-informed interpreter of the movements and 
tendencies of feeling in other countries. His speech on 
relations with the French people, in moving the foreign 
policy resolution, was a model of sound sense. This, 
together with Mr. MacDonald’s more emotional appeal 
for a real commonwealth of nations, and Mr. Roden 
Buxton’s practical exposition of policy in relation to 
France, strongly influenced the Conference. Mr. Jowett’s 
opening address was well received, but his despair of 


progress by way of ameliorative reform was not generally 
shared.’’ 
* + * 

Havine been obliged to look on, while the United 
States endured, for three full months, a miners’ strike 
on an unexampled scale, President Harding has now 
decided to call a conference. And just as he does so, 
there comes the threat of a national railway strike, with 
the prospect of 400,000 men in the shops ceasing work 
to-day, followed by 500,000 of the permanent-way men. 
The outlook is appalling, and it is clearly and definitely 
due to the refusal of the mine-owners and the railway 
companies to confront the basic facts of the two services 
at the close of the war. The coal industry was a chaos, 
with the mines producing one-third more than the 
regular demand. It was, of course, grotesque to imagine 
that there could be any sort of way out in the owners’ 
refusal to renew the agreements with the unions, which 
meant simply a national lock-out to drive down wages 
and absorb the reserve stocks. Considering the abomin- 
able conditions that prevail on the coalfields, it is sur- 
prising that the fierce battle in Illinois should be the 
only one so far reported. And meanwhile America has 
used up its stocks of coal. The railway crisis is com- 
plicated by a universal bitterness of feeling, created in 
no small degree by a general campaign against public 
ownership which has been conducted throughout the 
United States since the war. The unions are for 
nationalization, but they have done nothing to convince 
the business community. 

* * * 


Tue scandals of the Honors List and the practical 
certainty of its corrupt character have at last provoked 
a general movement of revolt in all parties, notably 
including the Conservatives and the peers. One hundred 
and eighty members of the Commons have already signed 
a demand for an inquiry. This Mr. George has hitherto 
refused on the ground that the Royal prerogative is 
involved, an untruthful and dangerous use of a word 
with a singularly bad constitutional history. In the 
Lords, the Government have failed to answer Lord 
Harris’s charge that Sir Joseph Robinson, one of the 
new peers, has been convicted by the Chief Justice of 
South Africa of trustee dealings “ wholly inconsistent 
with the obligations of good faith,’’ or to meet Lord 
Selborne’s and Lord Buxton’s protest that all classes in 
South Africa were hostile to his ‘‘ honor.’’ Mr. George is 
therefore called on to explain why he recommended this 
gentleman and Sir William Vestey for peerages. The 
Speaker, who is not, we are afraid, adding to the reputa- 


tion he acquired as a private member, discovers obstacles’ 


in the way of these researches; but they will have to 
continue, until the evil attacked, which is the financing 
of parties by the sale of “ honors” to the get-quick rich, 
is rooted out of British politics. 
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Politics and Afiairs, 


A WAY OUT OF CORRUPTION, 


Tue House of Commons must be aware that the “ eyes of 
the country,’’ to use an over-cheapened phrase, are fixed 
with much attention on its endeavor to get at the bottom 
of the dark and dirty business of the sale of honors. The 
transaction itself must rank, we are afraid, as an old 
vice of British politics, again and again attacked in 
THe Nation in periods when its own friends were 
responsible for it. It flourished under the two- 
party system, now destroyed; and though from time to 
time many high-minded men figured at the head of that 
system, none of them, so far as we are aware, ever 
attempted to stop it. The best that can be claimed for 
them is first that the funds derived from the recruit- 
ment of the peerage and of the various Orders went into 
the pockets of a party, not into their own; and secondly 
that the fountain of honor was not dirtied all over. 
Rich men were never deemed to be solely eligible; and 
some of the rich who were, deserved honor, even though 
they took a somewhat devious course to it. Great lawyers, 
the lights of science, the pioneers of Imperial rule and 
commerce, even a poet, entered the House of Lords in less 
famous, but not for the most part ignoble, company. 
Tennyson became a baron; Carlyle might have been a 
baronet if he had wished, while a great many distinguished 
people accepted smaller recognition of their worth without 
feeling, as Mr. Galsworthy recently felt, that in appear- 
ing in an Honors List a man of intellectual distinction 
cuts an equivocal figure. 
But of late years, and conspicuously under the 
Premiership of Mr. Lloyd George, this modest scheme 
of values has been almost destroyed. Worse times have 
come upon us, or worse men to direct them. It is not now 
a question of Honors Lists with demerits. Their new 
characteristic is a mass of no true public merit, and 
another mass, a smaller one, of known demerit. A third 
quality (apart from the service rewards and automatic 
elevations) is a sprinkling of merit, faintly coloring and 
concealing the dominant venality of the whole business. 
This is not all direct. A nation has a soul as well as a 
body, and if the Georgian Government sells for cash to 
one kind of customer, it buys moral support from another. 
For the most part, it has sought its second object 
through the most permeable thing in the country, 
the popular newspaper. The process has had 
nothing whatever to do with the public services of the 
Press, or with the intellectual worth of its conductors. 
It is merely the appraisal of its value as a supporter, 
news carrier, and flatterer of the Government and of the 
personality of the Prime Minister. For example, if there 
is any part of the newspaper world less conspicuous than 
another for dignity, credit, and truth, and more directly 
concerned with depraving the tastes of the people, it is 
the Sunday Press. Yet this department of journalism is 
now almost exclusively conducted by new-made peers or 
baronets. Not one of them, with the exception of Lord 
Northcliffe, is a man of striking personal gifts. Not 
one is entitled to stand with the founders and ornaments 
of the profession. On the contrary, their journals are 
among the worst in England and the world. With two 
exceptions, the “ Observer’’ and the “ Sunday Times,’’ 
they are marts of gossip and snobbery, and on 
such food, and on the dreary records of folly and 
crime, they feed the minds of millions and make a serious 
England impossible. Yet the proprietors of these 
“rags’”’ are legislators of right for England. They rank 
in the House of Lords with Lord Morley and Lord 
Haldane, and their families will live in the compulsory 





memories of Englishmen with the descendants of the 
victors of Blenheim and Waterloo. 

This is the measure of Mr. George’s regard for the 
character of English journalism. How does he figure as 
the guardian of the fountain of public honor? Well, 
there is no honor when every bounder in England who has 
put money in his purse can find the road to it. The very 
number of these appointments of Mr. George is their 
condemnation; it is an advertisement to the merely 
hustling type of public man and local dignitary to seek 
the wares he wants in the open shop of Downing Street. 
The House of Commons is swamped with “ honors” ; the 
various orders of knighthood are gorged with them. But 
who are these men? Their names invariably appear in 
print with highly flattering endorsements. But when- 
ever one of these public labels drops off or is examined, 
the one adhering quality to be discovered of its owner 
is that he happens to be an extremely rich man. 

Take the cases of two new peers, Sir William Vestey 

and Sir Joseph Robinson. Sir William Vestey, on his own 
acknowledgment to the Royal Commission on Income 
Tax, was a refugee from the income tax in the second 
year of the war, and for that patriotic purpose 
domiciled himself and his enormously rich company in 
the Argentine Republic—and paid nothing at all. He 
now shares with Lord Haig a seat on the red cushions of 
the House of Lords, fixed, with his descendants, as a 
legislator for the British Empire as long as it 
(or the House of Lords) endures. The case of 
Sir Joseph Robinson is still more instructive. We 
suppose that nobody acquainted with South Africa 
could imagine a request from any section of its 
inhabitants in favor of a peerage for Sir Joseph 
Robinson. If any doubt is felt on this point, 
we invite our readers to peruse the speeches of 
two High Commissioners and of Lord Harris, and to 
note the silence of General Smuts, whose desire 
any constitutional Prime Minister is bound to 
respect. But there is something much more positive 
to report about Sir Joseph Robinson than the disapproval 
of South Africa. There is the disapproval of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa of Sir Joseph’s action as 
Chairman of the Randfontein Estates in buying 
a property on his private account, and reselling it 
to the company at a profit to himself of £210,000, 
and its condemnation of this man to restitution, 
with costs, of a sum of half a million. But that 
is not all. Sir Joseph Robinson’s claim to a 
peerage was falsely stated. He had been paid 
with a baronetcy for his service, whatever that might 
have been, in connection with a banking corpora- 
tion long gone into liquidation, and could not therefore 
have got his peerage for it. Then what did he get it for? 
As a “‘ consideration ’’ for ‘‘ honors,’’ there is nothing 
left of him but his money. He was not generous, and 
his “ national and Imperial services ’’ are denied by the 
persons most competent to assess them if they existed ; 
while all races and classes in South Africa, says 
Lord Buxton, received the news of his appointment with 
“‘ universal astonishment and mystification.’’ 

Well, there is only one person who can explain, and 
that is the Prime Minister. And we much doubt whether 
Mr. George will explain. He declares that he will 
not grant an inquiry into the character of his 
Honors List because it is a question of the 
Royal prerogative. That is a totally misleading 
and a not very brave form of speech. The King 
is no more responsible for the advice his Ministers 
give him as to the character of recipients of his favor than 
he is for the character of the legislation they also com- 

mend to him. The King has his list, the Minister his. 
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We believe that not many years ago the King with great 
propriety did object to a Privy Councillorship on grounds 
of private, not of political worth. He was instantly told 
that he was disputing a political appointment. But in 
fact the swarms of clients for “ honors’’ who haunt 
Downing Street in these days of a Georgian Premiership 
testify to a notorious assertion of personal power. It is 
universally held, and every known fact confirms it, that 
out of the contributions of these men is largely formed 
the electoral fund which Mr. George’s friends lately 
held up to the admiring eyes of the Wee Frees. Is this 
a party fund, in the old sense, at all? Is it held on 
behalf of the whole Coalition? Is it not rather a prime 
asset in the ascendancy of the Prime Minister? If it is 
not, and if the facts are reputable and publishable, let the 
Prime Minister answer Lord Robert Cecil’s challenge 
and grant, not a discursive debate for the purpose of 
tu quoque scores, which are little to the point, but an 
inquiry armed with the authority of Parliament. 

Now the point is that this inquiry can take place, 
if not with the will of the Prime Minister, then against it. 
The present House of Commons is more the creature 
of a Prime Minister than any Parliament since 
the days of Walpole, when corruption was a pretty 
open practice of the State instead of a hypocritical 
and semi-secret scandal of it. But the House of Lords 
is free. So far as we know, it has equal power 
with the Commons of appointing and empowering a 
Committee of Inquiry, whose summons Ministers and 
their agents would have to obey. If then the House of 
Lords complains that its holy places are being defiled by 
the admission of Mr. George’s peers, it need not tolerate 
this injury a day longer than it desires. The first serious 
inquest into the sale of ‘‘ honors ”’ by a Minister ends it ; 
and the nation can step into its proper function as the 
custodian of public dignity. For any decent body of 
Englishmen can decide whether a claim to a peerage or 
a title is a good one in itself, and lay down the rule 
that, good or bad, it is vitiated by becoming a matter of 
bargain and sale. 





ASSASSINATION AND POLITICS. 
Sm Henry Wiison is the most distinguished victim of 
the horrible vendetta that is bringing on Ireland and 
Irishmen a reputation like that of the Balkan races. 
But it is necessary to remember that even more 
revolting things have been done in the course 
of that vendetta. Sir Henry Wilson was not a 
woman like Mrs. Lindsay, nor a defenceless old man 
like Dean Finlay or Canon Magner, nor an unarmed 
prisoner in the hands of his guard like the two Irishmen 
who were done slowly and cruelly to death at Drum- 
condra by the Black-and-Tans who were escorting them 
from Dublin on their release. The men who shot him 
acted in broad daylight, and as they were in London, 
and not in Belfast or Dublin, where till Tuesday last 
nobody seems to have had the will or the courage 
to lay hands on a murderer, they were in 
no doubt about their fate. It is perhaps a surprise 
to some of his fellow countrymen that Sir Henry Wilson’s 
murder has caused so great a shock to a world in which 
the murder of forty-eight Catholics and twenty-nine 
Protestants in the streets of Belfast in the month of 
May passed unnoticed. For this there are two reasons. 
Sir Henry Wilson appeared to many of his fellow 
countrymen as an Irishman who wanted England to 
reconquer Ireland and to make the Irish nation once 
more what it was to the Elizabethans or to Cromwell. 
But to the world at large this was a very subordinate 
aspect of his career. The world knew him not merely 





as a figure in the British Empire, but as a leading 
actor on the stage of European war. The other reason is 
connected with the traditions and habits of English 
politics. In no other country in the world is political 
assassination regarded with such horror as in England. 
This horror springs from a genuine political instinct which 
leads Englishmen to regard the condoning of this kind of 
crime as fatal to sanity and stability in politics. So long 
as murder is a form of ordinary crime, associated with 
passion or revenge or avarice, the law can deal with it. 
But once it is recognized or countenanced as a defensible 
or excusable crime when committed for political reasons, 
it means a fatal and final confusion in politics and public 
law. “ It does not follow,’’ said Burke on one occasion, 
“that the men who commit the worst of deeds are the 
worst of men.” It is just because that is true that 
society cannot afford to associate any sentiment of 
romance with a Charlotte Corday or an Orsini, with the 
murder of Jaurés or Kurt Eisner or of the most despotic 
Tsar or the worst of his agents. For the effect of 
extenuating political crime, on the ground that it is 
prompted by public and not by self-regarding motives, 
is to drag down the public life of a nation to the level 
of its worst passions. The peculiarly British horror of 
political assassination, which would make the ordinary 
Englishman shudder equally at the murder of a Die-Hard 
leader or a Communist leader, is one of the soundest 
instincts in our nature. 

The news of Sir Henry Wilson’s murder was 
followed by an outburst on the subject of the safety of 
Ministers and public men in the Press and among poli- 
ticians which showed how far we have travelled from the 
grave senatorial traditions that governed the behavior 
of the British House of Commons in similar crises in the 
past. There was much more sense of dignity, courage, 
and self-control about the personal bearing of Members 
of Parliament in the days of the Gordon riots or after 
the assassination of Perceval or that of Peel’s private 
secretary. The effect of this attack of nerves was seen 
very clearly in the speeches of Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Bonar Law in Monday’s debate. Mr. Bonar Law’s lan- 
guage will not surprise anyone, for even when the Germans 
were spreading over Belgium in the autumn of 1914 he 
was unable to resist the temptation to speak with 
average restraint in Belfast. He would do well 
to recall to-day the freedom with which some of his 
associates in that year threatened Liberal Ministers with 
assassination. Mr. Churchill is in a different position. 
His whole credit was at stake in the success of the Irish 
Treaty, and he had therefore the strongest personal 
motives for standing out against the pressure of passion 
and panic. A Minister of a steady mind and a firm 
grasp of his own policies would have made up his mind 
not to allow himself to be driven from the path he laid 
down for himself a fortnight ago. He yielded, 
as men of his temper habitually yield, to the temptations 
of the hour, and used language that, though the course 
of events may have weakened its ill effect, must add 
greatly to the difficulties of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Nothing suits Mr. de Valera and other Irishmen 
in whose company Mr. de Valera finds himself rather on 
the right than the left, like an opportunity to tax the 
Provisional Government with taking its orders 
from London. Mr. O’Connor has already placarded 
this message from his leaguer in the Four Courts. 
A man of more character than Mr. Churchill 
would have been resolved, however anxious he 
might be to please the Die-Hards, not to gratify Mr. de 
Valera in this way. The elections were only just over; 
the new Government had scarcely had time to determine 
on its measures for restoring order ; its difficulties, if in 
some cases they seem to be due to its own mistakes, were 
largely the result of actions by Mr. Churchill’s Govern- 
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ment in the past for which “ mistakes’’ would be too 
indulgent a name. In these circumstances to seem to 
threaten Ireland was the most likely way of prolonging 
moderates. In that conflict victory will go to the 
anarchy. <A grave, measured speech, reviewing the con- 
ditions and reminding Englishmen that Irish peace is 
impossible unless there is goodwill both North and South, 
would have been honorable to English politics and 
helpful to Irish politics. Happily Mr. Churchill’s very 
different language followed, and did not precede, Mr. 
Collins’s decisive action at the Four Courts. 

In the history of no country is there so haunting 
a spirit of evil as in the history of Ireland. It always 
happens that just when she seems on the eve of success 
some unexpected blow falls on her hopes. The Phoenix 
Park murder was one blow; Parnell’s mishap 
another ; now comes the Wilson murder, just after the 
Irish elections had returned an unmistakable verdict for 
order, progress, and good government. If Englishmen 
are foolish, this catastrophe will do a great deal of harm ; 
if they are wise, the Treaty will, we believe, survive it. 
The hope of the Free State really turns on two things: 
Can the Irish majority put the twenty-six counties, and 
can Sir James Craig put the six counties, on a basis of 
order and freedom? The two problems are intimately 
associated. If the revolver and the bomb rule in 
one, they will rule in the other. We do not think 
that Mr. Griffith, Mr. Collins and Sir James Craig 
make any mistake about this. Mr. Collins knows 
as well as Mr. Churchill that no Government can hold 
tolerable relations with the rest of the world if it is con- 
fronted with a rival body that claims the right to set 
up a trade boycott, or to organize filibustering expedi- 
tions, or to impose the will of a minority at the point of 
the revolver. Mr. Rory O’Connor and his fellow 
Pretorians would soon make the Irish question an 
industrial question in a mahner very embarrassing to an 
Irish State. 

Similarly Sir James Craig knows that a 
Government cannot hold tolerable relations with tke 
rest of the world if shops and streets go up in flames every 
night in its capital, if its police force is organized for 
taking part in a vendetta, and if there is a continual 
flight of refugees from a city where there is no longer 
any protection for the homes or the lives or the liberties 
of the poorer Catholics. Mr. Collins has to form a police 
force for the twenty-six counties ; Sir James Craig has to 
form a police force for the six counties. Either of them 
can make the other’s task impossible. If Sir James Craig 
cannot protect the Catholics, Mr. Collins’s difficulties in 
maintaining the authority of civil government over a 
number of wild visionaries who have lived for years in the 
atmosphere of violence will become insuperable. If the 
desperate mischief-workers who compose their irregular 
forces cannot be kept under a tight hand, the violence of 
Belfast will continue to be fed by daily provocation. Can 
Mr. Collins and Sir James Craig give effect to the wishes 
of the great majority of Irishmen, South and North, or is 
their common country to be brought to ruin and shame 
to please a small minority which has forgotten Ireland in 
the fury of its Republican or its Orange passion? We 
believe they can, and the bold lead at the Four Courts 
no less than the welcome announcement in Mr. 
Churchill’s speech that a neutral zone has been estab- 
lished on the Donegal frontier by common consent are 
excellent auguries for the future. 





A COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 
An even more important question than what Dr. 
Rathenau’s murder means to Germany i is what it means 
to Europe. Whoever the assassins prove to be, no one 
seriously doubts that their criminal stroke is one move in 








the fierce conflict of German extremists with German 
moderates if, and only if, the Allied Powers cease to 
strike the arms from their hands as they face their foes. 
When Dr. Wirth, under the stress of the emotion kindled 
by news of a colleague’s death, told a French journalist 
that if the Allies had given the German Government the 
support it had a right to claim, Rathenau would be 
living still, he spoke sober truth. And the question the 
Berlin tragedy thrusts on the whole of Europe to-day is 
what its attitude is to be towards Germany for the future. 

The answer to that question cannot be quite the 
same after Genoa as it was before. However complete 
the failure of that unfortunate conference in its main 
purposes, it did at least set Germany and Russia 
ostensibly on a level with what are called by courtesy the 
Greater Powers of Europe. That in itself marked a 
return to sanity, and if the Allies, in a moment of 
incredible folly, had not, by the initiation of private 
conversations from which Germany was excluded, precipi- 
tated the Treaty of Rapallo, the proscription of Germany 
might to-day be regarded as virtually at anend. Instead 
of that, Genoa, with its ill-timed emphasis on the 
solidarity of the Supreme Council Powers on the one 
hand, and its instigations to a Russo-German under- 
standing on the other, frustrated every hope of bridging 
the gulf between groups in Europe. 

That work therefore lies ahead, and the events of 
the past week in Germany cast a tragically vivid light on 
the perils menacing a continent that can find no road 
to unity. In that connection we may leave Russia for the 
moment out of account. She cannot be ignored for long, 
but the immediate problem of Europe lies further west. 
Russia, for all the importance of her material contribu- 
tion to the life of Europe, lies on the frontier. Europe 
could isolate Russia and live. If it attempted 
permanently to isolate Germany the price of its crime 


or folly would be economic strangulation and war. Yet 
Germany is in large measure isolated still. Morally, 
other States point the righteous finger at her. The 


Supreme Council exists to enforce the decisions of the 
victorious Powers against her. And she is not yet a 
member of the League of Nations. As a consequence, 
the very meaning of unity in Europe is unknown. What 
is geographically a continent is politically and psycho- 
logically an aggregation of dissociated and antagonistic 
national societies. Americans, looking across the 
Atlantic at the anarchic mass, spread over an area no 
larger than their own Commonwealth occupies, do well 
to thank God three thousand miles of ocean roll between. 
It is easy enough to dismiss it all as the inevitable result 
of the war. The tragedy is that at least half is the avoid- 
able result of the peace. But if therein lies ground for 
remorse, therein too lies ground for hope. For the avoid- 
able can at least be retrieved. And the task of reuniting 
Europe is not yet beyond human capacity. 

If that task is undertaken in earnest, the choice of 
agents and methods is narrow. The only two possible 
instruments of government in Europe to-day are the 
Supreme Council and the League of Nations. Of those 
the Supreme Council stands, by its origin, its constitu- 
tion, and its traditions, for cleavage and hostility. It 
is a sword no twentieth-century Tubal-cain could beat 
into a ploughshare. The League, on the other hand, 
provides at least a basis. If its success has in no depart- 
ment been spectacular it has no signal failure to damn 
it. It is slowly drawing together the scattered threads 
of national life in Europe. It has acquired a personality 
and developed an atmosphere that make definitely for 
unification. Jealously though its constituent members 
guard their national sovereignty, they have shown 
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sufficient of the temper of co-operation to bring what 
may be unambitiously termed a Council of Europe 
essentially within the sphere of practical politics. 
The League of Nations is, indeed, much more 
than a European League; but. Europe is concerned 
first with her own problems, and what serves 
for the greater purpose of world unity will serve, 
a fortiori, for the lesser end of the unification of a 
continent. 

But the League as it stands suffers from deficiencies 
so grave that they cannot long continue without fatal 
effect. As far as Europe is concerned the League could 
live, though with difficulty, without America. It could 
live, with less difficulty, without Russia. Without 
Germany it cannot long live at all, for without her it 
becomes a monument of separatism instead of a symbol 
of unity. That, of course, is a mere truism, but it in 
no way diminishes the importance of the declaration made 
by the Prime Mimister last Sunday that he wanted 
Germany in the League, and that the British Govern- 
ment was ready to support her application at Geneva. 
The British Government has for some time been ready 
to support such an application. But the world has never 
been informed of the fact. | Germany has never been 
informed. And—what is at least equally important— 
France has never been informed. Till comparatively 
recently, the opposition of France to Germany’s entry 
into the League might have been taken for granted. That 
is so no longer. The French Government has not so far 
declared itself, but there seems good reason to believe 
that when M. Noblemaire spoke lately at Lyons in 
favor of Germany’s admission the Quai d’Orsay was not 
taken by surprise, and it is hard to conceive that the 
French Ambassador in London was present in a purely 
personal capacity at last Saturday’s Hyde Park 
demonstration, at which the only resolution put called 
for the admission of Germany as a matter of immediate 
urgency. 

However that may be, the Prime Minister’s declara- 
tion is in itself equivalent to Germany’s election to the 
Assembly if she applies, for even if the French delegation 
opposed, it could not rally five votes to its cause, much 
less the eighteen needed to secure rejection. And since 
it is practically certain that France would not oppose, it 
may be taken for granted that Germany would be 
admitted without a voice raised against her. But that, 
of course, postulates an application in due form by the 
German Government. Will that application be made? 
Mr. Lloyd George’s welcome declaration on the attitude 
of Great Britain will no doubt affect the situation, but 
as it is, the mere certainty of admission to the Assembly 
of the League would by no means satisfy German 
requirements. 

Nor can it be expected that it should. Germany 
at Genoa was accorded a place among the Greater Powers. 
She could not be offered anything less at Geneva. There 





is indeed in a sense an empty chair for her. When it 
was enacted, in Article 4 of the Covenant, that :— 

‘“‘ with the approval of the Assembly, the Council may 

name additional Members of the League whose Repre- 

sentatives shall always be Members of the Council,’’ 

it was fully understood that provision was being made 
for the ultimate admission of Germany and Russia as 
permanent members. If the eight members of the 
present Council concur, Germany can be admitted a 
member of the Assembly one day and made a permanent 
member of the Council the next. But suppose one 
Council member stood out against a decision for which 
unanimity is required, even so only one door out of two 
would be closed. Of the eight members of the Council 
only four are at present permanent, the other four being 
elected by the full body of the Assembly. When elected 
they stand on an absolute equality during their term of 
office (probably four years) with the permanent members. 
The four non-permanent members are elected by normal 
methods of voting, and though all prediction on such a 
matter must be speculative, no one familiar with the 
League of Nations can doubt that even if Germany is 
not at once given a place among the permanent members 
she will immediately be elected, probably at the head of 
the poll, among the non-permanent m2mbers. 

That prospect should be enough to remove any fear 
that Germany, if she applied, would be exposing herself 
to a rebuff, or to the possibility of being placed in a 
position inferior to that of other Powers cf like impor- 
tance. There may be something in the suggestion, which 
Dr. Wirth appears to have made to Mr. Lloyd George at 
Genoa, that as the result of the Upper Silesia decision 
and alleged maladministration in the Saar Valley 
the League was too unpopular in Germany for the 
Government to risk an application. But it is manifest 
that if Germany has complaints against the Leayue on 
those or any other grounds she can press them with far 
greater effect as a member of the League than as an 
outsider. It is obvious, too, that the prospect cf election 
to the Council gives her the opportunity of assuming a 
place in Europe which she could gain in no other way. 
And it may be observed that circumstances may ezsily 
arise in which the right to invoke the Court of Inter- 
national Justice would be of great value to her. But 
highest of all would be the moral valuo to Germany of 
taking a necessary step towards the unification of 
Europe. There is, of course, another side to that which 
need hardly be empliasized. Mr. Lloyd George has given 
Germany a plain invitation to join the League. Her 
refusal to respond would raise everywhere grave doubts 
of her good faith as a member of the family cf European 
nations. It would arm her enemies and disarm «ll who 
are prepared to give her most credit for good intentions. 
Both to Berlin and to Paris the Prime Minister kas 
applied a sure test of a belief in Europe as an ordered 
community. 








A TALE OF 





TWO CITIES. 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


II. 


PraGvuE, June 177TH. 
Way is it that the Czechs resist so stoutly and 
unanimously the policy of economic union, which is com- 
monly known under the rather misleading name of 
“Danubian Confederation’’? Dr. Benes was kind 
enough to give me his reasons very fully and clearly. He 
argued, firstly, that any union as wide as the old 
Monarchy is impossible. Poland is too big to be included, 





and Galicia has fallen to her. Jugo-Slavia needs no such 
association, and has nothing to gain by it, for she has 
access to the sea, and as a producer of food can never 
lack markets. Roumania, with ports and oil and grain, 
is in the same favorable case. There remain Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, and Hungary. They certainly might 
gain by an economic union, but to their association Dr. 
Benes saw two fatal obstacles. Firstly, they would 
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inevitably strive for access to the sea, which would be 
fatal to peace. Secondly, the Czechs would be in a decided 
minority, and would be confronted by the old German- 
Magyar combination. I did not attempt to discuss this 
argument, which in this form may be unanswerable, 
though I can detect no affinity to-day between Austrians 
and Magyars. The time to have made the union was 
clearly in 1918, as a condition of the immense (and 
excessive) territorial gains of the Slav Allies and 
Roumania. In present conditions it may well be impos- 
sible, and the French have made it more hopeless than 
it need have been by toying with the Hapsburg interest. 

Dr. Benes went on to develop his own solution. Itis, 
of course, the Little Entente. Of its military aspect, as 
an overwhelming alliance for the maintenance of the 
status quo, he did not speak. Rather, he insisted on its 
economic side. He is engaged in working out commercial 
treaties with all its members, and from this profitable 
mutual exchange he by no means excludes Austria, or 
even Hungary. It was clear, however, that what he has 
in view is not any system of free trade, or even of low 
tariffs. It is rather a network of ‘‘ compensation ”’ 
treaties, which provide for the favored exchange of 
certain specified goods. From this system there would not 
result any general freeing of trade by which a State with 
weak bargaining power, like Austria, might profit. But 
in many ways (and this week by the voting of a credit) 
Dr. Benes has of late shown himself disposed to develop 
neighborly relations. 

It is hard to feel anything more than the tempered 
optimism which hopes that year by year, as the ghastly 
follies of the work of the Paris settlement are realized, 
partial ameliorations may make existence a little easier 
in Central Europe. It will not adopt federation even in 
the restricted sense of an economic union, nor will France 
for many a long year abandon her veto on Austria’s union 
with Germany. But the economic problem is not alone 
decisive. Hungarian reaction and revanche provide an 
all too plausible excuse for the heavy armaments of the 
Little Entente. Jugo-Slavia, for all its racial homo- 
geneity, is a cauldron of nationalist strife. In Czecho- 
Slovakia the racial struggle, though it now observes the 
decencies of civilization, is still acute. The period of 
crude oppression from which at first the German minority 
suffered is well over. It is now possible to talk German 
in the streets of Prague without molestation, and the 
Legion, which was the chief cause of the early violence, 
has beer disbanded. 

All the Germans whom I met spoke with 
appreciation of President Masaryk and of Dr. Benes. 
But the latter, though his energy and adroitness make 
him a valued servant of the Republic, has no party of his 
own behind him, and does not even belong in any full 
sense to any party. His power to restrain the Chauvinists 
is limited, and it is the National Democrats and the 
Clericals who seem to be gaining influence. The Germans 
have a strong case against the ruling Czech coalition, 
and though | listened only to their most moderate repre- 
sentatives and weighed the Czech replies carefully, it 
seemed even stronger on the spot than it had done at a 
distance. A little fact like the police prohibition to show 
any German signs in Prague, even over goods in a shop 
window, makes its steady impression. The fact that a 
number of German schools have been closed and a much 
larger number of schools deprived of one or of several 
classes is excused on the ground of economy. It is true 
that a ruthless axe is at work, and it is fair to add that 
a few Czech schools or classes have also been closed. The 
rule is that any class with fewer than forty children may 
be closed, and by that measure several German grammar 
schools with from twenty to thirty children in each class 





have been destroyed. Such a rule would make an end of 
good teaching in any country. 

But the damning fact is that in many instances 

the German local authority offered itself to save 
the schools or classes by financing them with 
its own resources. They were, none the less, 
ruthlessly closed down. I followed the debate, and to 
this decisive point the Minister had no answer, save that 
he had observed the regulations. To me it seemed that 
this one fact exploded all his elaborate statistical 
apologies. What is intolerable, given the unhappy racial 
past of this country, is that the fate of German education 
should lie uncontrolled in the hands of a Czech official, 
who by his own decision can deprive a district of educa- 
tion in the mother-tongue of the rival race. There is little 
hope that the Czechs will grant territorial autonomy to 
the German regions, but full self-government in educa- 
tion, from the elementary school to the university, is a 
demand so reasonable that foreign public opinion should 
insist on its concession. The language question can be 
definitely solved only on Swiss lines. 
_ But while the language question and the 
school question attract attention because they admit 
of precise debate over definite facts, there are 
other matters which are no less serious because they 
lend themselves less readily to proof. The stringent 
bureaucratic control over all export and import trade by 
the licence system, the rationing of raw materials and 
other like facilities, have undoubtedly been used systema- 
tically and ruthlessly to undermine and uproot the leader- 
ship of the Germans in industry. Firm after firm has 
had to ransom itself from this pressure by admitting 
Czechs to its directorate, or by diluting its whole staff, or 
by transferring its business to Czech banks. The agrarian 
law for the breaking-up of large landed properties, though 
it may have originated in the land-hunger of a peasant 
folk, has also been used for nationalist ends to introduce 
Czech settlers (usually Legionaries) into German districts. 
It is the same policy which earned general execration for 
Bismarck when he followed it in Posen against the Poles. 
It has not as yet gone very far, but its comparative 
failure by no means excuses the manifest intention. 
Socially and economically alike, the curse of aggressive 
nationalism has been stamped by the Versailles settle- 
ment over the whole of Central and Eastern Europe. 
The Czechs chose to impose their constitution, drafted by 
a non-elected assembly, to which no single German repre- 
sentative was invited. Until they have the grace to go 
back upon that initial error, and to discuss the necessary 
changes with the moderate and reasonable majority of 
the Germans, their capable and vigorous Republic can 
maintain itself only by force. 





A Hondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, THurspDay. 

I suppose it is charity to acquit Mr. Churchill of the 
charge of seeming to force the Irish Government to do a 
thing he knew they had decided to do, and to conclude 
that his speech was made with a comparatively negligent 
eye on Mr, Collins, and a close inspection of the move- 
ments of Mr. Bonar Law. If that be its genesis, it is 
exactly like Mr. Churchill. These politicians of ours 
are as ready to throw their own policies to the wind as 
was the Russian woman in Browning’s poem to throw 
her children to the pursuing wolves. The wolves have 
only to be near or vocal enough, and overboard go these 
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hapless infants. Why the Government should be so 
desperately afraid of Mr. Law is more than I can 
say. To the neutral eye this gentleman looks 
uncommonly like a tame Scotsman, yet his mere 
appearance in the Commons is enough to throw 
the Government into ecstasies of fear. Never has 
it been more essential for it to hold to its Irish 
policy than after the assassination of Sir Henry 
Wilson. The Provisional Government had then its best 
chance of reasserting its authority in face both of this 
horrible event and of the issue of the elections. But 
half the strength of that situation depended on Mr. 
Griffith’s and Mr. Collins’s power to act on their own 
initiative and without visible pressure from England. 
If that power remains, it is due solely to the fact that 
the Free Staters decided to strike before they knew that 
Mr. Churchill had spoken. But it might well have 
been destroyed. I suppose the Colonial Minister wanted 
to keep his interest in a future leadership of the Die- 
Hards. But who can say where a feather will fall? 
This Government, as Lord Grey said, never has one 
policy ; it has only policies, and they are all liable to be 
changed in the twinkling of an eye, even though the 
disrobing has to take place behind the Speaker’s chair, 
as the trick entertainer’s behind a screen. 


For the moment the apparent effect is to underline 
the differing attitudes of Mr. Churchill and Mr. George. 
The latter has now said, as plainly as he says anything, 
that he will not be responsible as Prime Minister for a 
reconquest of Ireland. That would seem to be a safe 
position, if only for the reason that the 100,000 men 
whom Sir Henry Wilson assigned to this agreeable task 
are not there. If Mr. Law were the head of a Die-Hard 
Ministry, he could say no less, and if Lord (or Lady) 
Bathurst succeeded Mr. Law, he (or she) could do no 
more. The one hope is in the moral accord between the 
forces of order and decent government in both countries. 
If that fails, all fails. 





MEANWHILE, we wait with bated breath the conse- 
quence of this enormous indiscretion. Mr. Hugh 
Martin, the English journalist who follows the political 
mind of Ireland by close and incessant contact with it, 
clearly fears that the last of Churchill’s follies may add 
to the immense debit of his career the loss of the Irish 
situation. In that event, an English political débdcle 
must follow the Irish one. Mr. George presumably 
retires, meditating reunion with the Liberals on the 
basis of Free Trade and reconciliation with Ireland. The 
Tory Party reconstituting itself under Law and 
Churchill as a Die-Hard party and administration, with 
modifying elements, makes the election, with a formal 
Conservative appeal. The Coalition dies of itself, with- 
out a bargain on seats, the Liberal “ Coalies’’ either 
hiving back to the Liberal quarters, or formally consti- 
tuting a Lloyd Georgian group. There would be no 
Libpral-Labor understanding on seats, the chiefs being 
unempowered to negotiate it, and the Labor dislike of 
the Liberal Front Bench being too pronounced. 
All this, it will be said, is in the air. But the 
Liberals, if they are wise, will take Lord Robert Cecil 
as their man of the future, and proclaim a policy of 
appeasement and advance in Europe, industry, and 
Ireland, In that case, and with a favorable response 








from the electorate, a Labor-Liberal Government may 
well emerge. This the Labor chiefs would be prepared 
to accept, but only on the basis of a definite Radical 
programme, and a freshening up of the Liberal leader- 
ship. There again Lord Robert’s personality would 
probably be decisive of a good issue. 


Tue “ Morning Post’’ says categorically that it is 
aware of the existence and nature of a regular tariff for 
“honors,”’ that under it knighthoods are going fairly 
cheap for £10,000 to £12,000 down, and baronetcies 
somewhat dear for £30,000 or £40,000, and further that 
it has seen the questionnaire required of the candidates. 
If this is accurate, the rise in prices has affected the 
trade in these baubles, for I recall a famous man of 
commerce, now dead, telling me that he had been pur- 
sued from one place to another by a tout for this form of 
business, who declared himself ready to negotiate a 
knighthood for £7,000. My friend considered the offer in 
the light of a business proposal and came to the con- 
clusion that he did not want it. I am assured that the 
demoralization which the knowledge of this open mart 
in “ honors’’ produces in provincial life and administra- 
tion is a growing evil. The type of man whose eye is 
fixed on a knighthood, and who maps out for himself the 
career best suited to that end, is a growing one, and tends 
to obscure the more modest and thorough kind of worker. 
More and more is done for show and advertisement, less 
and less for love of the community and delight in its 
service. I suppose most journalists have heard the story 
of the cheque returned to the bankrupt beneficiaire. 
True or not, it is a test of the cynicism that this ignoble 
traffic evokes. Yet there are half-a-dozen ways of ending 
it open to a statesman in earnest to remove a disgusting 
blot on our politics. Lord Selborne’s neutral Committee 
of Examination on Honors would be adequate. So 
would a resort to the American practice of a compulsory 
publication of the names of contributors to party funds, 
with the amounts they contribute. And so would a 
declaration by a party chief that in future this course 
would be followed in the party accounts. Failing this 
impulse to honesty, there is more than a touch of 
hypocrisy in the assault on the malpractice, enormous as 
it is, of this Government. 


I xnew Rathenau well. In accomplishment, no 
European statesman approached him, for Clemenceau’s 
purely French mind and culture, massive as they were, 
were in no way comparable with Rathenau’s encyclopedic 
mind, and Lord Balfour, with all his gifts, is no Euro- 
pean. He spoke English, French, Italian, with only a 
trace of accent, and almost perfect command of 
idiom and colloquialism no less than of more intimate 
expression. Science, philosophy, music, connoisseurship, 
“big business,’’ were all within the range of his 
knowledge and interests. He seemed indeed to be per- 
fectly framed for the task of bringing his country back 
to Europe, and humanizing both her thought of us and 
ours of her. His wit, and his variety of mind, may have 
been gifts of race rather than of nationality ; and they 
seemed to some observers to be at play, or even at odds, 
with his idealism, which was German enough. I confess 
I thought this extraordinary intellectual to be at bottom 
a sincere and deeply moved man, | saw him at Wies- 
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baden immediately after the conclusion of his famous 
deal on reparations with Loucheur. One subject was 
then nearest to his heart, the rehabilitation of Germany 
in the thought of European society. He begged me to 
restudy the question of war-responsibility, and to think 
over it in the light of the new evidence, which seemed 
to him to be fatal to the theory of Germany’s exclusive 
guilt. The question of tactics he brushed aside. Ger- 
many’s demand for a rehearing was a moral one, and 
could not be denied. Only when it was admitted would 
there be peace through the satisfaction of the German 
mind where satisfaction was due to it. He also spoke 
with some hopefulness of the French. He and 
Loucheur had met and parted on good terms, and the 
Frenchman’s tone and language had been correct to the 
point of personal friendliness. Rathenau’s charm (the 
first sight of his face, in spite of the brightness and soft- 
ness of the eyes, was not engaging), no doubt, carried this 
kind of wages with it. But I don’t think he sought a 
perishable reward. 


Tue Prince of Monaco’s death ends a bewildering 
episode in the serio-comic history of monarchy. Out of 
wealth and vice, this Prince built a model State to 
confront a model gambling hell, and cultivated, like 
Candide, a little plot of human happiness. For who 
could not be happy who lived all the year round in the 
sun, paid no taxes, enjoyed free and good education, and 
merely endured the familiar signs of modern vulgarity 
to ruffle his mental peace? Is there such a place of 
intellectual entertainment in all the world so amusing 
and so instructive as the Prince’s museum of ocean 
wonders? I challenge the virtuous States to produce it. 
If the Prince had had his way he would have ended the 
one openly disgusting practice of Monte Carlo, the 
pigeon-shooting on the Terrace. Prince, scientist, philan- 
thropist, father of his people and friend of humanity, 
what contemporary sovereign can show so good a title 
to the respect and gratitude of men? 


A WAvYFarER. 





Lite and Petters. 


AN EPISODE IN BELGRAVIA. 


Ir was the after-luncheon hour—that hour when 
London life seems to pause, when especially the West 
End of London seems to pause, when that genteel area 
called Belgravia, with its formal squares and streets and 
houses, and its routinous, leisurely, pleasure-taking life, 
seems to lie back and, overfed, to yawn. 

One lies back in one’s arm-chair, one glances at 
the newspaper, one—yawns.... So two British 
officers have been murdered in Kurdistan—hardly 
near enough home to make any impression—so there is 
a substantial majority for the Treaty in Ireland—so 
the Prince of Wales is safely home. . 
one dozes. .... 

Outside in the street comes a_ high-pitched, 
staccato whistle. The pervasive hum of London has 
sunk to its lowest ebb, otherwise the whistle would 
probably not be noticed. But it. comes repeatedly in 
short, proclamatory gasps. If London street-boys weren’t 


. . One yawns— 


police-whistle, . . . 








each other. 
so clever with their fingers one might think it was a 


What o’clock is it? A quarter past two. There 
are letters to write, there are envelopes in the bureau 
near the window. .. . 

That whistle again, and nearer, and with it a 
peculiar intimation of excitement. Perhaps a street 
rowf... 

A coal-cart is unloading at the house opposite. The 
usual respectable quiet seems to lie upon the London 
street. . . . Silence? Quiet? 

Bang! ... Bang! ... Bang!... 

A green taxicab comes round the corner of the street 
very slowly. There are two people on the driver’s plat- 
form. One of them seems to have some difficulty in 
manipulating the driving gear; a policeman hangs on 
the step. 

The street stirs. 

A disorderly throng hurries round the corner about 
forty yards behind the cab—not a crowd, but a throng 
of about twenty or thirty. 

Bang! ... Bang! ... Bang!... 

Then in the two hundred yards’ length beneath the 
episode unfolds itself. 

Behind the car—about six yards behind it and 
on each flank, so that they are about the same distance 
apart in the roadway—walk two men. One is tall and 
well-dressed in a dark suit with a green soft hat tilted 
up at the back ; he is dark of complexion, clean-shaven, 
with a pugnacious turned-up nose—he wears a 
determined, rather brutal, expression. He limps as 
though he has a bad leg; the first idea certainly is that 
he is a smart young American—not an Englishman. Of 
his companicn on the near side there is no definite 
impression except that he also is a young man. In the 
hand of each is a revolver—an exceptionally long- 
barrelled revolver. The two men are walking back- 
wards coolly and deliberately, firing at every other step. 
And the shots sound trivial, childish—like the explosion 
of caps in a smal! boy’s gun—as they bang hollowly 
between the houses. 

A policeman in uniform runs along one pavement, 
blowing his whistle. A man in a grey flannel shirt half 
runs, half walks along the centre of the roadway. There 
are two or three other men in grey flannel shirts and 
braces and dark trousers—then the throng of chauffeurs 
and butlers and errand-boys and roadmen and 
nondescripts. 

Servants rush up area-steps, ladies and gentlemen 
crowd out on balconies, coffee-cup in hand. There is 
a little incoherent shouting; there is hooting of motor 
horns. 

Is it a cinema rehearsal? Is the green taxicab being 
“held up’’? Is there money in it? Or is it some 
practical joke? 

One realizes something . . . rushes downstairs, 
seizes hat and stick—habit never deserts one—and out 
into the street. 

Just round the corner where they have taken the 
road up, a florid man in a grey flannel shirt is lying 
on a heap of sand. A group of neighbors is gathering 
round, a woman is kneeling beside him. Against the 
railing leans a chauffeur with blood dripping from 
his leg in a neat pool on the pavement. Some cry, 
‘* Telephone for a doctor!’’ others, ‘‘ Fetch some 


brandy!’’ others, ‘‘ Poor chap, he’s shot through the 
stomach.’’ Nobody is frightened, nobody particularly 
excited. 


The hue and cry retreating down the street has 
turned to the left. In its wake people are looking at 


“ What have they done?’’ “ Have they broken into 
a house?’’ “Why, they've murdered somebody—two 
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or three people are shot down the street!’’ “It’s a 
proper hold up—a regular gang.’’ “ Don’t follow, you'll 
get shot! ’’ and suchlike exhortations, are heard at 
every corner, at every area steps. 

Cut down the second turning on the left! They can’t 
get far. They’re heading straight for the police-station, 
and the chase is growing every moment. Ah! There 
they are. 

The throng streams down the side streets, now like 
a pack of hounds in sight of its prey. There is no longer 
sound of shots, but the crowd obscures the view. People 
rush out on balconies. The crowd suddenly becomes 
stationary. It is impossible to see what is happening. 
The crowd sways and presses round one spot in the centre 
of the roadway. There is a struggle. An ugly snarl 
goes up. If the crowd was bigger and if it realized just 
what had happened it would be uglier—and more 
dangerous. 

Suddenly the people turn back. All are looking 
at something six policemen are carrying—a big, 
powerful man, still resisting as best he may. He is 
hatless, his coat is open, his face and neck are a dull 
red, the veins standing out. He is the embodiment of 
defiance, of brutal, helpless defiance, of the fury of a 
powerful animal trapped. 

‘* Serve ’em right, the swine! I hope they swing 
for it.’’ 

“ Here comes the other! Somebody’s caught ’im on 
the ’ead. ’E ain’t ’arf bleedin’—look! ’’ 

Blood is streaming down this one’s face. He leans 
back supported by three policemen as though fainting as 
he stumbles along. His coat and shirt are open. It is 
difficult to get an impression of his face, but it appears 
to be broad, full, clean-shaven, and rather pleasant— 
yet stamped with an expression that seems to say: “ How] 
as much as you like! I’ve done it—and what I’ve done 
you can’t with all your numbers and all your policemen 
undo! ”’ 

Anger rises—has risen. A curious impersonal 
hatred takes possession of you. Given the slightest 
excuse, and not knowing the fullness of the deed, you 
might pity them—their blood, their struggles, plight, 
the mere fact that all are against them. Instead 
of which you wish that lynching was practised in 
England... . 

They disappear inside the police-station. You try 
to find out what it is all about, how many were engaged. 
A policeman says it is a gang of professional burglars 
on which they have long had their eye. 

You repair to the starting-point. People have 
collected by this time. They are standing talking on 
the kerb, at area gates, on front doorsteps. Still by 
the railings is the small, neat pool of blood. The man 
in the grey shirt—a policeman, half-dressed, just 
as he dashed out of the station—is being lifted into a 
motor ambulance; a lady, who has evidently done 
nursing, is helping them. 

The ambulance moves round the corner. Outside 
the little watchmaker’s, where there is a cul-de-sac, 
another man has been wounded ; they lift him in too. 

An acquaintance comes up. She is dressed in the 
height of seasonable fashion with a parasol. She is 
perturbed but not flustered. 

‘*T was strolling along when one of them 
jumped into a victoria which was standing beside the 
kerb. At that moment a policeman came up, and the 
man turned round and fired just past my head.’’ 

There is excitement abroad, and resetitment—no 
fright—nobody knows what to make of it. 

‘It’s Sinn Feiners—bet your life!’’ A famous 
name is mentioned. ‘‘ They’ve shot him, but he’s not 





dead. Somebody told me who’s just come from the 
house. It’s true... .” 

One simply does not believe it. Rumor always grows. 
One sensation breeds another. 

After all, every disaster is due to Sinn Feiners—or 
Bolsheviks! 

But there is a steady movement up the 
street. At the corner on the right-hand side stands an 
exceptionally large house. One or two policemen linger 
outside. The front door is open. Some housemaids and 
a butler are talking on the doorstep. Some men are 
mending the road. ; 

“‘ He got out of the taxi, and they shot him just as 
he was turning the key... .”’ 

‘* Why don’t they arm the police with revolvers? 
They’ll have to now.’’ 

“« There were revolvers in the police-station, I under- 
stand, but no ammunition.’’ 

“It’s a disgrace... .”’ 

At this moment red blinds are lowered in the front 
windows of the house. 

Witrrip Ewart. 





“COR CORDIUM.”” 


On July 8th, a hundred years ago, Shelley was drowned 
in the Gulf of Spezzia, when he still wanted twenty-seven 
days to be thirty. So prematurely was cut off a lyric and 
imaginative poet hardly to be rivalled in all the noble 
line of England’s imaginative singers. It was a form of 
death that perhaps he would have chosen, and, indeed, 
by his verse, and even by his actions, he often appeared 
to have foretold it. For an enchanted boat and a 
vision of the sea repeatedly passed across his mind, 
and at least once, always unable to swim, he 
let himself sink to the bottom of a river and lay 
there, “ like a conger eel,’’ as Trelawny said, desirous of 
solving the final mystery of life and death. If we judged 
by external circumstance only, we might account him 
happy in his death as in his life, which, in external 
circumstance, was not unhappy. Well-born, well-bred, 
well-endowed above the hunger line of squalid poverty 
and grinding toil, intimate with few, but those among 
the finest natures of the time, and beloved by women, in 
one at least of whom was enshrin-d a spirit fit to match 
his own, his external life cannot be called unhappy, as 
the life of genius goes. Nor can it be said that unhappi- 
ness came to him from a sensual, selfish, or unamiable 
nature. The testimony of his friends is clear. Let us 
take but a few sentences from Hogg, the most intimate 
comrade of his youth :— 

‘In no individual perhaps was the moral sense 
ever more completely developed than in Shelley ; in no 
being was the perception of right and of wrong more 
acute. As his love of intellectual pursuits was vehement, 
and the vigor of his genius almost celestial, so were the 

urity and sanctity of his life most conspicuous. I never 
loos anyone so prone to admire as he was, or in whom 
the principle of veneration was so strong.”’ 
And Byron, who was not given to over-praise, wrote of 
his friend :— 


“He was the most gentle, the most amiable, and 
least worldly-minded person I ever met ; full of delicacy, 
disinterested beyond all other men, and possessing 4 
degree of genius joined to simplicity as rare as it is 
admirable. He had formed to himself a beaw ideal of all 
that is fine, high-minded, and noble, and he acted up to 
this ideal even to the very letter.”’ 
But perhaps best of all one likes Trelawny’s brief sum- 
mary: “ The truth was, Shelley loved everything better 
than himself.’’ 

Thus born and thus endowed by Nature and by 
circumstance, why was he justified in saying that 
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sweetest songs were those that told of saddest thought! 
“ Poetry,’’ he himself says in his “ Defence of Poetry ’’— 
“ Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments 
of the happiest and best minds.’’ It is doubtful if he 
could be described as one of ihe happiest minds, though 
he was certainly of the best; and if his poems recorded 
his happiest moments, God help us all! Some people trace 
their pervading sadness to a criminal and haunting con- 
science, but the very poet who, upon this subject, is the 
most severe in condemnation—Francis Thompson—has 
written :— 

‘‘The devil can do many things. But the devil 
cannot write poetry. He may mar a poet, but he cannot 
make a poet. Among all the temptations wherewith he 
tempted St. Anthony, though we have often seen it stated 
that he howled, we have never seen it stated that he 
sang.” 

“ Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable, Doing or 
suffering.’’ The poet was miserable, not that he had 
fallen, but that he was weak. He was weak against the 
world, and what was more wretched, he was weak by 
division of his own aim, and doubts of his own capacity. 
From boyhood he had defied the world. He had risen in 
rebellion against the power which he called “ Anarch 
Custom,’’ but which the world calls “ Law and Order.” 
He had attacked society, not only as personified in 
Priests and Kings, but as established in Diet and 
Marriage—subjects that come home to the table and bed 
of all. To the few who had heard his name, he was a 
dangerous blasphemer who had been banished from 
Oxford by the Church, and declared by the Law unfit 
to associate with his own children. To his own class he 
was a crazy freak, the pernicious disciple of Godwin and 
Tom Paine. In Mr. Brailsford’s fine phrase (in 
“ Shelley, Godwin, and their Circle’’) Shelley “ fell as 
an angel into a nightmare world.”” But the mopping and 
mowing figures of cruelty, hatred, and avarice in that 
nightmare were not likely to welcome their heavenly 
visitant, nor was any Church or State likely to show 
indulgence to the author of “The Necessity of 
Atheism ”’ or “ The Mask of Anarchy ’”’ :— 

‘‘T met Murder on the way— 

He had a mask like Castlereagh— 

Very smooth he looked, yet grim ; 

Seven blood-hounds followed him ; 

All were fat ; and well they mjght 

Be in admirable plight, 

For one by one, and two by two, 

He tossed them human hearts to chew 

Which from his wide cloak he drew.” 
Not by such verses are the favors of society and the 
educated public to be won. 

The poet came down into the world resolved to 
alleviate the miseries of mankind by reason, noble 
emotions, and splendid appeals. Like Godwin, his once 
adored and always venerated master, he believed that 
barely a touch—barely a word—was wanted to raise the 
human race to perfection. Like Godwin, he never 
realized that reason plays a hardly perceptible part in 
human affairs, that emotion is not invariably a trust- 
worthy guide, and that the most splendid of appeals are 
searcely the beginning of reform. To that age of 
“ Political Justice,’’ “The Rights of Man,’’ and “ The 
Rights of Woman,’’ it seemed necessary only to state 
the truth in accordance with reason and high principle; 
then the world would surely listen, universal benevolence 
would prevail, and mankind be delivered from error’s 
chain. So it was that Shelley expended his genius and 
eloquence upon every great and unpopular cause from 
vegetarianism up to Ireland, and from the emancipation 
of Greece from the Turks up to the emancipation of 
woman from masculine tyranny and of man from the per- 
versions of Christianity. He always went out to battle, 





and always he came back defeated ; or, if not defeated, 
then ridiculed or ignored, a fate more bitter. Yet no 
defeat or scorn could turn so fiery a spirit from a purpose 
so sublime as the redemption of mankind. Writing to 
Peacock rather more than two years before his death, he 
said: “I consider poetry very subordinate to moral and 
political science, and if I were well, certainly I would 
aspire to the latter; for I can conceive a great work, 
embodying the discoveries of all ages, and harmonizing 
the contending creeds, by which mankind have been 
ruled.’’ 

In a beautiful and passionate account of Shelley’s 
end, his high-hearted widow concludes:—‘“ And so the 
sea and the earth closed over one who was great as a 
poet, and still greater as a philanthropist.” The word 
sounds cold as charity to us, but after all it was one of 
the Greek words chosen by Shelley to describe himself, 
the others being “ democrat ’’ and “ atheist.’’ The desire 
to array himself beside the practical reformers and ideal 
benefactors of mankind often ran athwart his genius for 
poetry, and stirred the unhappiness of divided aim. 
Sometimes he acknowledged the claim of poetry, some- 
times of “ philanthropy.’’ In his superb “ Defence of 
Poetry,’’ he says :-— 

‘* Those in whom the poetic faculty, though great, is 
less intense, as Euripides, Lucan, Tasso, Spenser, have 
frequently affected a moral aim, and the efiect of their 
poetry is diminished in exact proportion to the degree 
in which they compel us to advert to this purpose.’’ 

At the close of the same essay, he describes poets as “ the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world.’’ But still, the 
longing for action and an immediate practical effect upon 
the world of men was always dragging at him, as it has 
dragged at so many other men of poetic genius, making 
mere literature appear a poor and flimsy alternative. 
“T am disgusted with writing,’ he said (to Medwin in 
1820), “‘ and were it not for an irresistible impulse, that 
predominates my better reason, should discontinue so 
doing.’’ Still more definite and remarkable is a passage 
in a letter to Peacock (from Pisa, January, 1822), in 
which, after speaking of the “ Adonais’’ and “ Hellas,’’ 
he adds: “I wish I had something better to do than 
furnish this jingling food for the hunger of oblivion, 
called verse, but I have not; and since you give me no 
encouragement about India’’ (where he had hoped for 
political employment at the court of a native prince), 
“T cannot hope to have.”’ 

Apparent failure of all his schemes for the rapid 
regeneration or perfecting of mankind; the neglect or 
scorn of his poetry, combined with public execration of 
himself; uncertainty as to his own aim and his own 
powers—here were sufficient reasons for misery, if to be 
weak is miserable. And beneath all these lurks the 
perpetual sorrow of the supreme idealist, ever seeking a 
beauty in the outer world corresponding to the beauty 
visible as the sun within himself. Of this sorrow his 
poems are full, and his poems are known to all the world. 
So let us take in illustration two passages only from the 
prose of his letters. To John Gisborne he wrote from 
Pisa (October, 1821): “Some of us have, in a prior 
existence, been in love with an Antigone, and that makes 
us find no full content in any mortal tie.’’ And to the 
same friend from Lerici (June, 1822): “T will tell you 
something thereof (of what I am and have been). It is 
an idealized history of my life and feelings. I think one 
is always in love with something or other ; the error, and 
I confess it is not easy for spirits cased in flesh and blood 
to avoid it, consists in seeking in a mortal image the 
likeness of what is, perhaps, eternal.’’ 

“ Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, Stains the 
white radiance of Eternity” ; who is not daily familiar 
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with the immortal lines, and with those others which 
foretell no death nor change for love and beauty and 
delight? In writing of the poet so unknown, despised, 
or tormented in his lifetime, it is now safe to assume 
something like an adoration of his personality in many, 
and in all an admiration unqualified for a lyric poetry 
unsurpassed for beauty and thought in any language. 
That is why we have chosen, in so short a space, to dwell 
rather upon a phase that might perhaps have escaped 
notice in the general worship during this his cen- 
tenary. Nor can we for a moment regret that one 
of the noblest among our great English poets—one of 
those who have made ridiculous the reproach of 
unimaginative stupidity sometimes flung upon the 
English name—should not have devoted himself to a 
merely literary career, but, like his fellow poet Byron, 
so different and so great, should have thrust his hand 
deep into the turmoil and sorrows of the current world, 
no matter how ineffectual the noble effort, and how 
grievous the disappointment of high hopes. For the 
disappearance of such a spirit before he was thirty there 
is no consolation, not even in the consolations of his own 
“ Adonais,’’ although he too, like Keats, is made one 
with Nature, and with all that is best in mankind. Still, 
perhaps, it may seem significant that almost certainly the 
last line of poetry that he wrote was the words: “ Then, 
what is life? I cried,’’ and with that line “ The 
Triumph of Life ’’ broke off short. 





Detters to the Editor. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN NAVAL ENTENTE OF 1914. 

Sir,—You need not write of the Russian dispatches 
lately reproduced in the “ Manchester Guardian ” that “ they 
rest on Izvolsky’s word, and he may have been a false 
reporter” ; for they are confirmed by those which von Siebert, 
formerly Secretary of the Russian Embassy in London, 
published a year ago in Berlin. I do not know if this 
collection, edited by one who remains a Tsarist, is known 
in England. It merits translation, for it comprises an 
enormous number of Russian communications with other 
Governments from 1908 to 1914. 

Pages 817 to 827 contain the record of Lord Grey. in 
the spring of 1914. We learn that Grey—in spite of his 
professions to the contrary—was then negotiating a naval 
agreement with Russia. Prince Louis of Battenberg was to 
repair to Petersburg in August, 1914, and finally arrange 
its terms. Its strategical aim, we learn from Sazonov’s 
dispatch of May 15th (28th), 1914, was to enable Russia to 
contain part of the German fleet in the Baltic, while we 
handled the rest of it in the North Sea. We were, before the 
beginning of warlike operations, to send a certain number of 
merchantmen to Russian Baltic ports, to transport Russian 
soldiers and land them in German Pomerania, 

This was Lord Fisher’s favorite plan, as he acknowledges 
in his memoirs. It does not enhance his reputation as a 
naval strategist. 

We learn that France was doing all she could to hurry 
up the agreement. To calm British apprehensions Russia 
was willing “to guarantee the security of India, just as 
Japan did in 1902” (!). Benckendorff writes to Sazonov, 
June 19th (July 2nd), 1914, lamenting that, in order to conceal 
what is afoot from Germany on the one side and from his 
own party and the English Press on the other, Grey has 
to stand up in the Commons and affirm the thing that is not. 
The last dispatch in the volume, dated July 3rd (16th), 1914, 
like the rest headed very secret, is addressed to Sazonov by 
Benckendorff in London, and conveys Grey’s latest appre- 








ciation of the Kaiser. Grey, we learn, is anxious lest inter- 
national passions should burst out, to restrain which few 
elements are left. ‘ We cannot,” he says, “any more rely 
on Germany being under all circumstances the guarantor of 
peace (Friedenstifter).” So, according to Grey, Germany had 
fulfilled that réle in Europe until the Serbs assassinated the 
Archduke Ferdinand, whom Professor Oman, in his blue- 
book, recognizes as having been the only constructive 
statesman in Europe. Though Lord Nicolson, we hear, was 
more dubious about him. 

Although the British Admiralty may have been indis- 
posed to hand over to the Russians its secret codes and 
signals, it was not against immediate fulfilment of the other 
demands of Captain Volkov, the Russian secret naval agent 
in London ; and without waiting for Admiral Battenberg to 
conclude the naval agreement in Petersburg in August, the 
late Sir Frederic Bolton, early in May, chartered a fleet of 
merchantmen and dispatched them to Kronstadt, where 
they arrived late in June, two days before the assassination 
of the Archduke. Mr. Maclelland, then Lloyd’s surveyor 
in Petersburg, related this to me two years ago; he got a 
wire on or about June 26th, 1914, instructing him to go 
down to Kronstadt and inspect them. He was surprised at 
their being empty, and asked the Mayor of Petersburg next 
evening what it portended. The Mayor answered that war 
was imminent, and that they were to transport Russian 
troops to the coast of German Pomerania. Mr. MacLelland 
left Russia with his wife and children a few days later and 
is now a shipping agent in New York. One asks oneself: 
Was Grey aware of their dispatch, or did our Admiralty act 
de suo? Lastly, why were our naval authorities so sure of 
the imminence of war? Whom did they suspect in May of 
an intention to bring about war in the autumn? Was it 
Russia, or Austria, or both simultaneously? Is it not time 
for the English and French Governments to publish their 
pre-war communications, as the Germans, Austrians, and 
Russians have done? Then the historian will have some 
documents to go upon.—Yours, &c., 


Frep. C. ConyBearE, F.B.A. 


[We have, of course, no supporting evidence of Mr. 
Conybeare’s extraordinary story. But we think it right 
to print it, and we shall be glad to know what 
account is officially put forward of the proceedings he 
describes on Mr. MacLelland’s authority, and whether his 
interpretation of them is disputed—Ep., Tue NaTIoN AND 
THe ATHENZUM. } 


CANADIAN CATTLE EMBARGO. 

Siz,—In the discussion on this subject in your columns 
I have seen no mention at all of what is surely the most 
important side of the question—that is, the suffering likely 
to be caused to the animals themselves during transport if 
the embargo is removed. Surely the war has not so dulled 
the humanity towards animals on which Englishmen like 
to pride themselves, that they will unthinkingly repeat the 
appalling record of cruelty which charaeterized the trade in 
live cattle before the embargo was imposed? The evidence 
of the R.S.P.C.A. shows that the “wastage” alone in those 
days was often from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. of the cargo. 
No figures can estimate the amount of actual suffering this 
involved, particularly during stormy weather. 

What is the use of all our wonderful inventions for 
freezing meat if they are not to make such horrors still more 
unnecessary? It is out of all proportion that for slightly 
more palatable dinners we should be prepared to inflict so 
great a wrong. Is there not plenty as it is in our conduct 
towards animals that still needs to be remedied, without 
our having painfully to fight again over ground already won? 
Are we not sufficiently sickened with the disgrace of the 
old horse traffic that we want to incur another ?—Yours, &c., 

S. R. Hurst. 

“Whaley Bridge, Stockport. 
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THURSDAY. 

Tue assassination of Herr Rathenau was the signal for a 
fresh break-away in the mark exchange, which at one time 
this week has touched 1,600 tc the pound sterling. At the 
same time, gloom arising from this event caused other 
Continental currencies to depreciate sharply, and political 
factors may also be accounted responsible for a further 
reaction in the New York exchange. A short time ago the 
£ was up to $4.50, but has this week been as low as $4.37}. 
But although anxiety over the European outlook was thus a 
feature of the week in the City, gilt-edged stocks rose with 
some vigor. This renewal of gilt-edged cheerfulness, which 
contrasted with the pessimism caused by political events, 
was in part due to the belief that Bank Rate, which a fort- 
night ago was reduced to 34 per cent., would go to3 per cent. 
in the near future. It was due also in part to the further 
belief that a 4 per cent. Government Bond was to be put on 
the market. Both predictions may come true, but there 
seems scarcely sufficient reason to bank upon either the one 
or the other. 

Nevertheless, Government stocks found what was 
obviously a good bull point in the Chancellor’s recent 
announcement in the House of Commons of the result of 
recent debt conversion operations. These have been so suc- 
cessful that of the £133 millions National War Bonds 
maturing next October, only £43 millions remain outstand- 
ing. Of short-dated debt falling due in the current fiscal 
year £104 millions have been converted into longer-dated 
stocks; while the £110 millions of Bonds maturing next 
April are likely, in large measure, to be converted into 
5 per cent. War Loan. In conjunction with these points 
take the change which, in the past year, has come over the 
floating debt. A year ago there were over £1,200 millions 
of Treasury Bills outstanding; now there are not much 
more than £800 millions. The upshot of the matter seems to 
be that the prospect of a big funding loan may be relegated 
to the future; and, naturally, the removal of immediate 
anxieties on this score has heartened the gilt-edged market. 
Incidentally, attention should be paid to the difference in 
the cost to the Exchequer of renewing £1,200 millions of 
Bills at 6 per cent., and renewing £800 millions at, say, 
23 per cent. The large Treasury Bill reduction has mainly 
been due to the replacement of Bills by heavy sales of 
Treasury Bonds at 5}, 5, and 4} per cent. But after allowing 
for this, the saving in the interest charges on the national 
debt must run into many millions per annum. 


Tue Past Hatr-Year. 

Half of 1922 is over. In the financial world it has 
brought us a strange mixture of progress and disappointment. 
The latter result is most prominent in connection with 
European affairs. The German mark, which opened the 
year at about 790 to the £, has lost half its then sterling 
value. The Austrian krone, which began at 13,000, is now 
76,000. The French franc, at a little worse than 52 to the 
£, is practically unchanged on the half-year; the Italian 
lira is a trifle better. The most disappointing of midsummer 
thoughts is that the turn of the year finds the mark at a new 
low record and the fluctuations in Continental currencies as 
disturbing as ever. In the vital matter of Europe’s economic 
resettlement the statesmen have failed again, and hope is 
still deferred. The one satisfactory feature of the exchange 
markets has been the climb of the New York rate. In early 
January the £ was worth less than $4.20. A week or two ago 
it reached $4.50, before there set in the reaction to which 
I have alluded above. At home there have been some com- 
pensating features. In commodity prices some degree of 
stability appears to have been reached; and this process, 
together with a slight lightening of the load of taxation 
and the rapid cheapening of money, should encourage the 
recovery of trade, which, however, remains painfully slow. 
Bank Rate fell last year from 7 per cent. to 5 per cent. In 
the past six months three further reductions of 4 per cent. 


The Geek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 





each have brought it down to 34 per cent. The slackness of 
trade and the cheapening of money caused during the first: 
four months of the year a powerful investment demand for 
high-class securities, and the output of new issues was large 
and rapidly absorbed. June saw a halt in the advance, 
which, however, has now made some resumption. 


Security Prick MovEeMENTs. 


To illustrate the trend of security price movements in 
the six months and twelve months just concluding, I have 
compiled the following table, which embraces representative 
securities from a considerable variety of markets :— 


ag I —s Penne A 
3 - June 30, ec. 31, une 28, 
Name of Security ay ay 1922. 
Consols 24% ‘ies ae me 48 504 57 
War Loan 5% (1929-47) . wan on men 884 923 
Australia 6% (1931-41) ... an int on 99 98 104 
Belgian 3% (1940) én aa oe. és 59 63 70 
London County Council 3% is eis 54 56 64 
Montreal 3% is ae 50 54 60 
L. & N.W. Rly. Cons. ‘Stk. as a 694 70 100 
Canadian Pacific ($100) 144 143 157 
Buenos Ayres Gt. Southern Rly. Ord. Stk. 53 574 76 
San Paulo Rly. Ord. Stk. 1174 1064 1284 
London Joint bad & Midland Bank £12 

with £24 pa ae = 63 7h 83 
Commercial oo Assurance £5 with 

£24 paid ... a ee 254 28 294 
Gas Light & Coke ‘Ord. ‘Stk. ~ as 544 70 974 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds £1 we a 18 14 13 
British South Africa Co. £1 . . 9-16 9-16 21-32 
Peruvian Corporation Preference Stk. 173 16 254 
Shell Transport £1 sis ive aad cas 58 411-16 411-16 
Cunard Steamship £1 ... ee ‘ti = 4 15-16 1 
Eastern Telegraph Ord. Stk. a aa 1644 1674 1884 
Associated Cement £1 ... “es ace es 11-32 11-16 13-16 
Fine Cotton —_— £1 ote one si 13 111-16 115-16 
Rio Tinto £5 den ‘ap “ 30 28 27 


In the case of most of the fixed-interest-bearing and many of 
the other securities in the list, the latest quotation does not 
represent the highest of the year. It will be seen that the 
advance, most conspicuous in the gilt-edged and home rails 
markets, has been by no means confined to those sections. 


Current Financia Topics. 


Last autumn, one of the improvised measures passed 
to meet the unemployment crisis was the Trade Facilities 


_Act, which empowered the Treasury to guarantee loans in 


approved cases to borrowers who would expend the proceeds 
in a way that would reduce unemployment. These facilities 
have been used to the extent of about £17 millions out of 
the £25 millions stipulated by the Government, but this 
week has seen the first public issue of a loan under this 
Treasury guarantee. This loan is a double issue by the 
London Electric Railway of £1,000,000, and by the City 
& South London Railway of £1,500,000 44 per cent. stock 
at 94, redeemable 1942-72. The Treasury guarantee, of 
course, causes the loan to rank with Government stocks. 
Other industrial issues have appeared, and the new capital 
market is probably entering on another busy time. 
Although official details are not yet available, news has 


come through that the President of Argentina has at last. 


signed a decree granting to the Argentine railways the power 
to make an increase in their rates. It is expected that in 
the case of the great lines the average increase will be 10 
per cent. Shareholders will welcome this long-delayed 
encouragement, but must await details before jumping at 
optimistic conclusions. 

The report of the Shell Transport Company shows a drop 
of over £2 millions in profits to a little under £545 millions— 
a drop which was recently foreshadowed by a cut in the 
dividend. 

The Association of Dutch Rubber Growers has, by a 
large majority, decided in favor of the principle of restricting 
output. Since British and Dutch growers between them 
control over 90 per cent. of the output of plantation rubber, 
the rubber share market took this news to be a bull point 
and shares rose sharply. But it is a long way from agreement 
on principal to actual achievement. 


L. J. R. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


In the introduction to the “ Journal of the Travels 
of Father Samuel Fritz,’’ recently published by the 
Hakluyt Society, we are told that the editor and trans- 
lator of the MS., the Rev. Dr. George Edmundson, in the 
years 1901 and 1902, when engaged by the Government 
in searching the archives at Evora, Portugal, for evidence 
concerning the “ Schomburgk Line,’’ did not forget the 
“long-lost journal of the famous Jesuit missionary, 
Samuel Fritz.’’ To the surprise and joy of the learned 
doctor the last document he examined was really 214 
pages entitled “ Mission de los Omaguas, Jurimaguas, 
Aysuares, Ibanomas, y ostras Naciones desde Napo hasta 
el Rio Negro.’’ It was not the original journal, but a 
document embodying a very large portion of Samuel 
Fritz’s journals, with official letters and other material. 
Its unknown author was clearly a contemporary of 
Father Fritz, knew him well, and knew the Upper 
Amazon also. 








* * * 


But I suppose that most of us who are not acutely 
interested in historical geography have not heard of the 
good Father Fritz. To us he is not in the least famous. 
I will confess this book attracted me first because 
it is published by the Hakluyt Society, and not 
because of its matter. But during a second perfunc- 
tory glance through it a paragraph caught my 
attention—I knew that part of the Amazon—and for a 
moment I seemed to glimpse a gesture in that inimical 
wilderness which could have been made only by a very 
remarkable man. I would have said a heroic man; but 
the word “heroic’”’ has got the look of a smooth and 
defaced sixpenny bit. I then read the volume closely, 
in an effort to find the secret of Father Fritz. For it is 
clear he had one. He knew more than most of us. 
Something, surely, had been shown to that man once— 
some token, some light or other ; and that had been suffi- 
cient for him. But the book does not give away any 
secret. We learn that Father Fritz was on the Amazon 
nearly all his life. He travelled that vast tropical region 
for 37 years—no less. And that was over 200 years ago. 
He was its first surveyor and cartographer. He was the 
sort of fellow who would decide, somewhere on the Rio 
Napo, or in Para, or on the Rio Negro, that he must go 
to Lima. (That is, the other side of the Andes, with 
thousands of miles of jungle, cataracts, and unknown 
rivers in between). What. jolly columns of interviews with 
a dauntless explorer such a journey would give the Press 
to-day! But Father Fritz just went, and then came back 
again, levelling and surveying, building churches, and 
instructing the Indians in the art of life, as he journeyed. 








Listen to this, from the journal narrating the descent 
of the missionary from the River Marajion to Para or 
Belem, in the year 1689 :— : 
‘Father Samuel begins by stating that he left San 
Joaquim at the end of January, it being the time of the 
rising flood ; and in February he signalized his arrival 
at the village of the Jurimaguas by the building of a 
Church dedicated to Nuestra Sefiora de las Niebes. 
Here, while occupying a shelter placed on a roof, 
Father Samuel was attacked by a grievous sickness— 
fever, dropsy, and other complaints. In this shelter, 
only a handbreadth above the rushing flood of water, 
he remained for three months. Sleepless from pain and 
from the grunting of the alligators roving round, and 
with his small supplies of food half consumed by 
swarms of rats, the marvel is that the sick man 


survived.’’ 
* ¥ * 


Anp then the suspicious Portuguese officials 
imprisoned the good Father in Para for two years. But 
imprisonment seemed only to increase his vitality and 
influence. Bates was in the Brazilian tropics for nine 
years. Spruce the botanist—a learned~ and noble 
character who has never had his due—for fifteen years. 
But Father Fritz, who was born in Bohemia in 1654, 
and went to Quito in 1686 for the Society of Jesus, the 
first missionary to the Amazon region, and the first 
explorer to map the Marajion and Amazon rivers, spent 
his long life there. I have had a little experience of that 
imposing and rather terrifying region as it is to-day, and 
therefore the Father’s zeal, courage, and fortitude startle 
me. But in the strength of a privy enlightenment 
he could ignore the implacable and impersonal powers 
of that immense wilderness. If only we could find what 
his secret was, and with it his ardor, which counted 
personality but as a temporary instrument, with no need 
for even a name, in a work transcending time, space, 
jungles, and mere death! 

* 7 * 

Hex: is a picture of the Father which by chance has 
been preserved. An eye-witness reports him, as he 
appeared, a strange apparition, in the streets of Lima 
in 1693 :— 

‘* Father Samuel was a tall man, ruddy, spare in 
appearance, venerable, with a very curly beard. His 
dress was a short cassock of palm fibre reaching to the 
middle of his leg, with hempen shoes on his feet, and 
a cross of chonta-wood in his hand. When our people 
suddenly saw that Apostolic Man accompanied by some 
Indians of strange face and dress, that he had brought 
with him from the Marajion, they were struck with 
astonishment, thinking that they saw a pracy oot 
Egyptian Cenobite monk of the fourth century] that 
had just come up from the deserts of the Thebaid. A 
large part of Lima ran together for the spectacle ; and 
there was no one who, by the mere sight of him, did not 
hold him for an holy man.” 

* * * 

WE are affecting no modesty over the fact that man 
has conquered time and space, and has given this planet 
more the look of a well-trampled backyard, full of old 
tins and caterwauling, than of a celestial sphere. There 
is, indeed, little in the boast. We admit it ourselves 
when we fill eager columns about cannibals and snakes 
whenever a tourist gets off the beaten track in the Brazils 
for a few weeks. It would be a serious undertaking 
to-day to journey up the Rio Napo to Quito. It was no 
part of Father Fritz’s purpose, but how vulgar and 
sensational that austere and half-forgotten Jesuit makes 


the modern spirit appear! 
H. M. T. 
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Rebiews. 


SANTAYANA. 


Soliloquies in England, and Later Soliloquies. By GEORGE 
SANTAYANA. (Constable. 12s.) 





Ir is a fact that many men who have been attracted by 
philosophy in their youth lose their taste for it by the time 
they reach middle age. It is not only that by that time they 
have become deeply involved in life, that their days are 
completely spaced out in business, family cares, lawn tennis, 
and chess; it is also that, as men grow older, they become 
more interested in the particular and less concerned with 
generalizations. This is true, at least, about philosophic 
generalizations. For philosophy, in the older sense, at any 
rate, professes to deal with life as a whole. While we are 
still young, and therefore inexperienced, such generaliza- 
tions can appear plausible; the youth’s flat and unsubtle 
apprehension of such terms as “love,” “death,” “sorrow,” 
permits him to accord to these terms vague general 
meanings ; life has no particular quality for him; he can 
theorize about it glibly and enthusiastically. The smart 
society woman used to talk about the “ poor” in very much 
the same generalizing way as the clever youth talks about 
life. As long as we do not know what we are talking about 
it is easy to be a philosopher. But age, as we have said, 
brings with it some acquaintance with the facts. 

Most moral philosophies then look a little thin. We 
suspect that they are written chiefly by men who have 
dodged most of the things which give life its distinctive 
quality for us. It is, unfortunately, true that there are 
moments in the life of most of us when the serene air of 
wise men looks remarkably silly. Such moments occurred 
rather frequently during the war. Grave words of wisdom 
about the inevitability of war and the folly of rebelling 
against it could, in our undisciplined moments, so infuriate 
us that we lost all sense of proportion. As we gazed into 
the serene faces of those wise non-combatants they gradually 
took on the bland rotundity of a pumpkin. A faint tinge of 
the old madness came to us, now and then, in reading the 
present volume of essays by Mr. Santayana. He is a philo- 
sopher for whom we have a very great respect. From his 
remarks on religion, on society, on science, and, above all, 
on literature, we have learned a great deal that we shall 
always value. He is an independent thinker and a learned 
man, and he understands a great many things. But he 
lived at Oxford during the war and he has never been a 
working man in a factory. As a result, there are one or 
two little points about the war and industrial life in this 
country that he has missed. We do not blame him for 
this ; there are countless things he understands that we do 
not. But he does not understand why some young soldiers 
were still moody and silent, even when the Armistice was 
signed. He misses in them “the smile that makes light 
of pain, the sturdy humility that accepts mutilation and 
faces disability without repining or shame.” And he goes on 
to assure them that they have now had their “ first taste 
of reality,” that there is “eternal war in nature,” that 
“war is but resisted change,” that love is only another kind 
of war, and that war is a great chance for the free spirit 
to come into its own. And he gravely and sternly warns 
them not to be superior persons and not to ignore these 
“calm truths.” Well, at that moment this wise and learned 
man became, to our bloodshot eyes, something quite dif- 
ferent. It is so difficult, after assisting at a few dozen 
amputations, to see that men ought to “accept mutilation ” 
“without repining.” A good many of them did, poor 
fellows. But we are not surprised that some blinded men 
felt a little depressed, even on Armistice day. Mr. Santayana 
tells them they can still bask in the sun, even if they cannot 
see it—and basking is “perhaps the deepest and most 
primitive joy.” This is the kind of thing that puts people 
off moral philosophy. When you talk vaguely about “evil” 
being another aspect of “good” we can quite enjoy it, but 
when you say a blinded soldier ought not to mind, you run 
the danger of making us realize that your philosophy does 
not apply to anything we care a button about. 

As long as the philosopher does not give particular 
instances we can imagine that we agree with him. We can 


fit owr meaning to his general terms, and, quite probably, 
find that he is very helpful if we suppose him to mean what we 
mean. In the same way, politicians with utterly different 
aims can agree on the same formula. It is their attitude to 
the particular case which shows us where they really stand. 
And we have understood certain things about Mr. Santa- 
yana’s philosophy more clearly from two particular cases in 
the present volume than from the five volumes of the “ Life 
of Reason.” We have given one instance. An equal lack of 
direct contact with his subject is shown in what appears to 
be intended as a description of the English trade union 
movement : — 
“The scum of the earth gathers itself together, becomes 
a criminal or a revolutionary society, finds some visionary or 
some cosmopolitan agitator to lead it, establishes its own code 
of ethics, imposes the desperate discipline of outlaws upon 
its members, and preparcs to rend the free society that 
allowed it to exist. It is astonishing with what docility 
masses Of Englishmen, supposed to be jealous of their 
personal liberty, will obey such a revolutionary junta, that 
taxes and commands them, and decrees when they shall 
starve and when they shall fight. I suspect that the working 
people of the towns no longer have what was called the 
British character.” 
Here is a description which we cannot accept—where Mr. 
Santayana appears to be completely out of touch with what 
he is talking about. Yet the principles by which he would 
justify this judgment might quite conceivably command our 
assent if put in a merely abstract form. But we should, of 
course, make different applications of them. These two 
examples have shown us that, although we often agree with 
Santayana, it may be that we do not often understand him. 
Even so, there is a great deal of his work which is 
hardly open to misunderstariding and which we do find 
genuinely illuminating. On systems of philosophy, on 
systems of religion, and in his literary criticism, we find 
Mr, Santayana extremely valuable, We believe, for instance, 
that he is the best literary critic of our time. It seems as 
if he can only exhibit his true powers when he is dealing 
with what other men have thought about life. Provided life 
comes to him at one remove he is magnificent; he is both 
subtle and comprehensive. In other words, he is, quite 
strictly, a critic. He criticizes from a point of view which 
gives him a wider and more profound grasp of his material 
than any other modern critic possesses. The essay on 
Dickens in fhe present volume is a good example, although 
not amongst the best, of his great critical power. But we 
think he is comparatively insensitive to “life in the raw.” 
He is detached, as is becoming in a philosopher; but 
detachment carries with it certain disadvantages. Some 
things are not to be understood without they are intimately 
experienced, and it is the penalty attaching to the generaliza- 
tions of the philosopher that, in such cases, he may 
occasionally give the impression that he does not fully know 
what he is talking about. 


J. W.N. 8. 





VERSECRAFT. 

“The Sweet Miracle, and Other Poems. By W. Force STzap. 

(Cobden-Sanderson, 6s.) 

"Via Triumphalis. By Epwarp J. THompson, (Milford. 6s.) 

“Sonnets from Tuscany, and Other Poems, By Lucia. 
(Blackwell. 6s.) 

Tollkopf on Dreams. By F.W.Sroxoz. (Cambridge: Heffer 
3s. 6d.) 


A quatitv of good workmanship, sound, skilful versecraft 
without special felicities, gives these four poets an initial 
level. They all move easily, though they do not noticeably 
dance, in the fetters of rhyme and traditional metre. Their 
phrases are graceful, for the most part; their pieces, 
usually, are of a piece. The reader may turn to these 
volumes with the assurance that he will find in all of them 
a cultivated talent, words and forms respectfully used. The 
altars are ready—to each poet an altar; one looks, there- 
fore, for descents of the heavenly fire. One looks for the 





rare thing; and if it is not there, is there not reason to 
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be grateful for an unusual glimmering that sometimes 
reveals itself in these earnest poets? 

Mr. Steadhas a capacity in rhythms and a courage in 
themes. ‘He paints a picture of those romantic times in 
Palestisie when Christ’s fame was first growing through the 
highways and byways, and in flowing verse brings us to the 
“ Sweet Miracle.” He is ironical about Hezekiah, who “ ren- 
dered not again according to the benefit done unto him.” 
Departing from ancient history, he quietly rejoices at evening 
in the memory of those myriads of lives whose essence still 
gives character to an English hamlet. Or else he is sitting 
at the feet of “The Sea Captain,” in the dingy discomforts 
of a Victorian boarding-house, while the old man tells of 
leering stokers slain with marlin-pins, of a wonderful wife, 
of a son who was ruined by education and a rich father-in- 
law, and “went off larking on a honeymoon.” Or he hails 
the pilgrims who follow the Gleam :— 

‘* We are only a few and poor and lost in a maze Minoan, 

We are torn of the tamarisk, 
And we fought with the basilisk, 

And the fiery flying serpent in Edom down by Zoan.” 

Mr. Thompson is a curious observer of this world, and 
especially the Eastern parts of it. In hi ere occur fre- 
quent boldnesses above the customary surety in verse with 
which we have already associated him./He is sensitive to 
the look of things both beautiful and unbeautiful—indeed, 
it is from the juxtaposition of his observations in the two 
kinds that the life and strength of his work spring. He 
saw the war in the East, and he must rank high among 
the poets of that dreary campaign : — 

‘‘ Away on Bedouin’s Knoll 
Five-nines would rap; and if you stayed a spell 
By the cactus-hedged 4 and midway well 
(Midway to Piffer Ridge from the beach), Just then 
Some damned gunner would shoot—they can’t abide 
That things should rest, thes: men that shoot—he’d shoot ; 
Johnny’d be quick on suit; 
Over your head would drone an answering shell.’ 
“ Death walking through the lilies,” to use his own phrase! 
The Sommewas called once “ The Garden of Eden.” 

Then’ Lucia’s skill in fashioning the sonnet must not 
pass unnoticed. It was a common skill, perhaps, in the 
‘eighties, whert William Sharp was selecting his “ Sonnets 
of this Century” from so many a slim volume; it is not so 
common now. Lucia thinks quickly and simply; prefers 
the quietest of scenes and subjects; the sonnet suits the 
quiet scene and the single thought. It is capable of other 
things more fiery and tumultuous ; but that does not detract 
from our pleasure in the carved cherry-stones, “Sonnets 
from Tuscany” :— 

‘* Maybe, some sister soul 
Catching a thought its love would fain impart 
Will choose one, and will wear it on her heart.” 

Mr. Stokoe is also/a sonneteer, at times, of modest 
and honest appeal. His lyrics are evanescent trifles,/ His 
solemn music is the title-poem, “Tollkopf,” a pleasant 
reverie over that fit subject for poetry, an old manuscript 
which meant the work of a lifetime, but has been left to 
harbor dust and cobwebs. “A pity that it never saw the 
day.” At least, Mr. Stokoe has made some amends to one 
Tollkopf, who “ carved his kingdom out of sleep.” 





TUDOR ENGLAND. 


Tudor Ideals. By L. EINsTEIN. (Bell. 14s.) 


Tudor Constitutional Documents. Edited by J. R. TANNER. 
(Cambridge University Press. 37s. 6d.) 


Mr. Erstern is already well known for an admirable book 
on the Italian renaissance in England ; and this new study 
is in a high degree worthy of his earlier reputation. It is a 
task of no small difficulty to catch the nuances of early 
political thought. It is conventionalized in form. It tends 
to substitute rhetoric for argument. It likes stateliness 
better than the syllogism. And all this is in a special sense 
true of the Tudor period. For that age is really the birth- 
time of political thought in England. Glanville and Bracton 
deal with legal forms ; Wyclif belongs, as a thinker, less to 
England than to Europe ; and if Ockham has a certain native 
English radicalism about him, he is yet thoroughly cosmo- 





politan in purpose. Even Fortescue can hardly be said to 
have founded a theory of the State ; for it is with the practice 
of politics rather than with its metaphysics that he concerns 
himself. But with the Tudors, and from the time of 
Tyndale’s “ Obedience of a Christian Man,” Englishmen 
luxuriated in the analysis of foundations. 

It is a literature that does not lack for richness. Nothing 
in it, indeed, has either the profound logic of Hobbes or 
the generous insight of Edmund Burke; men like Tyndale 
and Ponet, Cecil and Parsons, are thinkers of the second 
rank rather than of the first. Hooker, indeed, there is; and 
his English genius for mollifying compromise is set off with 
an ample spaciousness of style which Milton approached only 
in the greatest of his writings. But, on the whole, the 
period is remarkable rather for the width of subjects dis- 
cussed and the amazing quantity of output, than for a 
consistent standard of high achievement. The rights and 
wrongs of toleration, the limits of obedience, the basis of 
sovereignty in popular sanction, the problem of Erastian 
methods—these are only a few of the questions the Tudor 
men discussed with much fervor and, at times, deep learning. 
Sometimes, as with Buchanan, the thoughts to which they 
gave utterance may well claim to have inaugurated a 
European revolution; for his book gave birth to the 
“Vindicie contra Tyrannos,”’ and that, at bottom, is the 
true source of Rousseau’s teaching. 

Mr. Einstein has hardly dealt either with the sources 
or affiliations of doctrine. What rather he has sought to 
do is to paint a picture of the Tudor mind in all its spacious- 
ness. And, on the whole, the work is brilliantly done. 
Church and State, the influence of the Court, the dream of 
a vaster world which gave us our epic of the sea, the 
haunting perception of universal beauty which sits so 
curiously alongside an intensely narrow nationalism— 
Mr. Einstein traverses them all, and always with both grace 
and learning. Sometimes, indeed, one finds him a little out 
of perspective. Tudor Puritanism bit much more deeply into 
the national life than he is prepared to admit. Freedom of 
thought is hardly proved to exist by a reference to the genial 
speculations of Utopia and that admirable dialogue of John 
Bate ; for More himself was a convinced persecutor, and the 
references Mr. Einstein quotes to atheism rarely mean more 
than a difference in the faith of the criticized from his critic. 
One misses, too, an adequate account of the economic unrest 
of the age; Latimer and Hales are but two of a solid and 
goodly company. 

Yet where there is so much, it is churlish to ask for 
more, The book is, like Mr. H. O. Taylor’s “Medieval 
Ideals,” one of the most graceful contributions an American 
scholar has made to the literature of European history. 
It has none of the heaviness we have learned to associate 
with the work of the American school. It wears its learning 
without ostentation. It has deftness and humor; a sense, 
too, of the beauty of ideas, which are valued at their con- 
temporary estimation and not as some personal thesis would 
make them. The method of treatment is a little difficult to 
grasp at first reading. It is curiously impersonal in tone; 
it takes strands of thought by themselves as living entities, 
and only the notes at the end of the book show that 
in Mr. Einstein’s own mind they are connected with their 
origins in persons. The result of that method is, perhaps, 
a certain loss of color and of tone. One misses the quiet 
earnestness of Colet, the strident anger of Whitgift, the 
passion of Latimer, the thunderings of Knex. For some of 
us they have become such living beings that we shrink a 
little from their ghostly transformation into doctrine. But 
the dominant thought that remains is one of gratitude for an 
indispensable contribution, a monument at once of learning 
and originality. 

Mr. Tanner’s volume is not less admirable, if in a 
severer vein. He has collected, with infinite pains and 
loving scholarship, a body of documents which illustrate 
every aspect of the Constitution in Tudor times. To each he 
has appended an ample note. The whole is a masterpiece 
of editing, betokening the great teacher not less than the 
exact student. And it should be added that Mr. Tanner's 
documents are hardly less interesting as literature than as 
aids to learning. Your Tudor draftsman wove his statutes 
out of stately stuff, and the splendid balance of his sentences 
has a magic all its own. The bare skeleton from which 
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Mr. Einstein has built his edifice could hardly be better 
displayed than in Mr. Tanner’s pages. If we have a fault to 
find, it is that Mr. Tanner has given us too little of himself. 
His separate notes are so excellent that a survey of the whole 
period would have been invaluable. But where we have 
so much that is good, it is graceless to ask for more. We 
would point out only that the Cambridge Syndics have now 
filled a large gap in the great collection begun by Stubbs. 
Will they not earn our final thanks by giving us a similar 
volume to Dr. Tanner’s, on the period from 1660 to 1832? 





ENGLISH PROSE AND ENGLISH NATURE. 


Woodland Creatures. By Frances Pitt. (Allen & Unwin. 


12s. 6d.) 
The Changing Year. Py ANTHONY CoLLeTT. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 15s ) 


Miss Pirr and Mr. Collett are not ornithologists but 
field-naturalists. But they are leaders of schools as 
distinct in purpose and method of expression as Byron was 
from Wordsworth. Miss Pitt is not a writer—her subject- 
matter is her all. Though not of so high a rank as Miss 
Turner or Mr. Coward, she may still be called a Boswell of 
wild creatures, penetrating into the secret intimacies of their 
lives and recording them with a fidelity and wealth of detail 
and minutie fascinating because they are fascinating. Miss 
Pitt is a scholar—Mr. Collett is an artist of wild life; he 
depends upon values, emotions, perceptions—she on facts. 
Her studies of the badger, the tawny and long-eared owls, 
the three woodpeckers, the squirrel, the fox, the kestrel, the 
bullfinch, and other birds and mammals, are wonderfully 
good reading, because they display facets of animal 
character which are original and personal, for the simple 
reason that nobody else knows them. The discoveries are 
hers, and she has a monopoly of them. In one chapter 
on the sparrow-hawk she describes its particular service 
in falconry and how she‘flew a tame one of her own at 
blackbirds and other small birds. “Hawks,” she says, in 
the course of it, “are lazy creatures; they merely kill what 
they want to eat, and no more than that,” thereby implying 
that they are not yet so energetic and civilized as to kill 
for amusement. If Mr. Collett had said that, he would have 
left his guard open to a good satiric thrust. The point is 
that he would not have said it, not because of any moral 


feeling, but because for him such a remark would 
be foreign to the kind of values he conveys. In other 
words, we trust Miss Pitt for bringing to the surface 


an interior knowledge, reached by intensive observation ; 
we trust Mr. Collett for values and impressions—the one 
makes the strange and unknown familiar to us, the other 
makes the familiar strange and beautiful. 

This does not mean that Mr. Collett makes a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear. His learning in the countryside is 
indeed extraordinarily rich and varied, so much so that it 
is a constant wonder to his reader how he contrives to 
prevent it from being an embarrassment. For his supple, 
even, and gracious style always rides high and light, stuffed 
with cargo as it is, and his subdued and luminous pictorial 
quality is used with such economy that we are refreshed 
and stimulated by it, never wearied. He is one of those 
rare writers from whom one quotes at random, and the 
following, though it occurs in a chapter—“ Timeless Night ” 
—which is his high water-mark of soft beauty and rich 
experience, makes no hole in his wealth :— 

“‘In June and early July, the most constant lights of 
the night are the pale midsummer blossoms. The glory of 
the moon and stars is cut short by late sunsets and early 
dawns ; and the Plough, which is the genius of night in our 
northern skies, has scarcely begun to swing low across the 
north, as best we know it, before it is sponged out by 
morning. But as soon as the twilight falls, whether the 
night be fair or cloudy, the white flowers shine forth in the 
meadows and about the woodsides, and earth stands lit 
till morning with their drowsier stars and moons.” 

In spite of the smoothness and flow of a delicate artistry 
and the easy digestion of multifarious knowledge, Mr. Collett 
is frequently—but not too frequently—very original in his 
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use of metaphor and image. “The eldritch cormorant,” one 
of a thousand, shows that he has a care for the high lights 
upon his pastoral landscape. Mr. Collett, in fact, is a prose 
writer of real eminence, to be numbered among the best now 
writing, as well as a naturalist of rare distinction, and with 
such a tandem he is indeed well qualified to draw his wagon 
through all the months of “the changing year.” 





TWO FRENCH NOVELS. 


(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
Par ANDRE THERIVE. 


i Batouala. By REN& MARAN. 


Le Voyage de M. Renan. 
Grasset. 6 fr. 75.) 


Tuts year the Goncourt Academy was the scene of an heroic 
struggle. Of its ten members five wanted to give the annual 
prize to “Batouala,” and five were determined that 
“ Batouala” should not have it. Again and again, when 
‘“Batouala” was proposed, the noes voted in a phalanx 
against it; and again and again, when the noes proposed a 
book to take its place, the Batoualans closed their ranks and 
refused. ‘So all day long the noise of battle rolled,’’ until 
at last the president gave a casting vote, and “ Batouala” 
began its career of notoriety. 

One can only imagine that the Goncourt Academy was in 
search of a sensation, and that it went to a negro novel as 
other people nowadays go to negro music. Perhaps its 
members were impressed by the fact that M. René Maran had 
spent six years over it; perhaps they merely wanted to be 
original; perhaps they were just bored; perhaps they were 
hypnotized, as white men are said to be, by the low moaning 
of an African drum, of which, we suppose, this kind of thing 
is the literary equivalent :— 

** When Ipen, the moon, was climbing the sky, in their 
distant villages m’bis, dacpas, dakonas and langbassis would 
Aing the prowess of the great mokoundji Batouala, whilst the 
discordant sounds of the balafous and koundés united with 

Va the tom-tom of li-ughas.” 

The essence of “ Batouala” is in that eloquent paragraph. 
That is what it is. If you understand that, you understand 
“ Batouala” ; if you enjoy that, you will enjoy “ Batouala.” 
If by chance you neither understand nor enjoy it, you will 
wonder by what divine madness five reputable French men 
of letters were goaded into thinking it had anything to do 
with literature, and a hundred thousand odd respectable 
French citizens into buying it. 

Possibly the soul of the negro is concealed somewhere in 
its pages—that dark, impenetrable blackness in which 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence tells us we must be bathed in order to 
renew our being. If that is the case, then the soul of the 
negro is a far duller thing than I had ever imagined 
it to be. But surely even Mr. Lawrence will be disappointed ; 
unless, of course, he discovers some delight in inducing 
a self-hypnosis by muttering to himself m’bi, dacpa, dakona, 
langbassi. The difference is probably that Mr. Lawrence 
is romantic about something of which he knows nothing, 
while M. Maran is giving us the reality. If he took 
six whole years to excogitate these hundred-and-sixty 
pages of large type about the negro in a state of nature, the 
conclusion is that there is nothing whatever to ke said about 
him. Nothing to be said; no doubt a good deal could be 
done on a drum, and more with the aid of a balafou, a 
koundé, and a li’ugha tom-tom. 

The aberrations of academies are not worth wasting time 
over. It is in the nature of the beast to aberrate. Animals 
with corporate bodies invariably progress in zigzags. Having 
passed from M. Proust to M. Maran, it is conceivable that 
the Goncourt Academy may swing back to M. André Thérive. 
“Le Voyage de M. Renan” is not a particularly good novel, 
but it is an interesting one, and it has the merit of being 
civilized—much too civilized, perhaps, for the ordinary reader, 
of novels. However that may be, M. Thérive has had a 
charmingly serio-fantastic idea. He has imagined an 
encounter between M. Renan and General Gordon. That 
seems at first to be the idea not of a novel, but of an 
imaginary conversation a la Fontenelle. It would be for most 
writers. But M. Thérive is a novelist. He has the authentic 





trick of telling a story, of realizing his intellectual argument 
in the form of a tale which is in itself interesting. 
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The Renan who meets Gordon in beleaguered Khartoum 
and spends four days discussing the mysteries of human 
conduct with him is not Renan; but he is the alter ego of 
the Professor at the Collége de France. M. Pugeat—for that 
is his real name—has had an adventurous history of his own. 
After a laborious youth in the remote French countryside, he 
enters a seminary and prepares for the priesthood. There 
he comes under the influence of a priest-professor who 1s 
something between a Benedictine savant and the learned 
but disorderly master of Jacques Tournebroche: in short, 
a perceptible flavor of Anatole France clings about M. Frey- 
diras, whose parting message to his pupil is this : — 

‘* Etudiez, piochez, défrichez si vous le pouvez. Ne 
laissez pas cet honneur aux incroyants. Tout est sain aux 
sains, malgré og aient ceux om vous entendez parfois. 
Je suis tranquille & votre sujet. n’est pas vous qui ferez 
un apostat. Vous n’étes pas de |’étoffe de ce misérable Renan, 
dont je vous recommande pour plus tard les ceuvres: c’est 
un bon philologue. Priez pour lui, priez pour moi, défiez- 
vous des vieilles dévotes plus encore que des vieux bouquins. 
Ayez des vices comme moi; prisez, nourrissez des chats, et 
songez que vous n’avez rien a attendre sur cette terre qui 
vous paie ni de votre savoir ni de votre vertu. Ceci encore: 
de l’humeur que je vous sais, n’essayez pas de la vie pratique. 
Tachez de professer, plutét que d’étre desservant. L’apostolat 
ne sied pas & tout le monde. Pour servir Dieu, servez-le 
selon vos gofits: ils viennent de lui.’ 

Pugeat follows his master’s advice and becomes an expert 
Orientalist, and, in consequence, suspect to his spiritual 
superiors. They arrange that he*shall be made a busy 
curé de village. He gets wind of their intentions and refuses 
to be ordained. 

Then begins his fantastic Odyssey. He goes to Paris, 
where he floats dubiously through a succession of Grub 
Street occupations, and at last establishes himself in a 
little stationer’s shop on the slope of the Mont Ste. Genevieve. 
M. Thérive is at his best in describing his extraordinary 
circle of friends—a violent free-thinker of the queer petit 
bourgeois type, the pastor of a mysterious religious commu- 
nity (fifteen souls in all) which hails from the Vaud, an 
ex-valet of Prince Victor. Our only regret is that he has 
not time to tell us more about them. But the crisis is at 
hand. One day a gentleman enters Pugeat’s shop for some 
paper and nibs. He is Pugeat’s double, and he is M. Renan 
from the Collége de France near by. Renan sends an 
emissary to persuade Pugeat to disguise himself. Pugeat 
refuses. 

There is no help for it. Renan ends by engaging him as 
his sosie, bodily and intellectual. Pugeat does the rough 
research ; he represents, or rather is, M. Renan at functions, 
and sometimes he lectures for him. M. Thérive manages to 
insinuate a great deal of amusing criticism of Renan’s 
attitude, and, in one particular incident, of Renan’s morals 
also. Pugeat becomes more and more like his master, and 
in the process of his saturation by Renan’s Pyrrhonic habits 
of thought the last traces of his original religious substance 
disappear. But Renan’s placidity is suddenly disturbed. An 
Aramaic inscription which was being sent to Paris has been 
held up at Alexandria by the outbreak in Egypt, and Renan 
asks Pugeat to go and secure it. 

So Pugeat’s great journey begins. The steamer has a 
breakdown somewhere off Cyrenaica, and Pugeat and 
other passengers go ashore to look at some ruins. A band 
of Mahdists sweeps down upon them. Already Pugeat’s 
fellow-passengers are convinced that he is Renan travelling 
incognito: their conviction is clinched by his knowledge of 
the Koran, for which he is honorably received by the 
Mahdist leader. The party is borne away across the desert 
to the presence of the Mahdi himself. 

Finally, Pugeat-Renan is sent as the Mahdi’s envoy 
to the obdurate Gordon. Four days they remain together 
in conversation, Pugeat-Renan sees Gordon killed, and 
escapes, after the fall of Khartoum, to a steamer of the 
advancing British flotilla. He returns to Paris, visits Renan 
for the last time, tells him he is resolved to expiate his errors, 
and retires to become a sort of lay-priest in his native 
country. 

I know of no tale quite like it, for its odd combination 
of fantasy and seriousness, history and fiction. M. Thérive 
his invented a genre of his own. The least one can say of his 
second novel is that it has given us a great curiosity to see 
his third. 

J. Mippteton Murry. 


rs 





Hooks in Brief. 
ichael Field. By Mary Srurcron. (Harrap. 6s ) 


Amone the literary mysteries of the last century were 
those of Fiona Macleod, one person in two, and Michael 
Field, two people in one. Usually all that is needed for 
popular acclaim is just a mystery, like Michael Field’s, and 
nothing more. Yet her work, though indisputably poetry, was 
neglected, and has sunk into obscurity. Even the recog- 
nition by such judges as Browning and Meredith, which won 
for the first published volume some measure of success, failed 
to remove the general indifference. People forgot that 
Michael Field was two women, Katharine Bradley and Edith 
Cooper, aunt and niece, and when they died a few years 
ago none but a few lovers of poetry was moved. The manner 
of their passing was as fine and heroic as the manner of 
their lives, and Miss Sturgeon’s book, which is biographical 
and explanatory, should do something to lift from oblivion 
work which should never have been neglected and a story 
as moving and noble as any in literary history. Collabora- 
tions will never cease to interest the literary student, but 
he will never find one more baffling to his curiosity than 
the work of Michael Field. The elder of the two women, 
in a letter to Mr. Havelock Ellis in 1886, wrote: “As to 
our work, let no man think he can put asunder what God 
has joined. ‘The Father’s Tragedy,’ save Emmeline’s song, 
and here and there a stray line, is indeed Edith’s work ; for 
the others, the work is perfect mosaic: we cross and interlace 
like a company of dancing summer flies; if one begins a 
character, his companion seizes and possesses it; if one con- 
ceives a scene or situation, Ahe other corrects, completes, 
or murderously cuts away.”/ Miss Sturgeon’s biography is a 
competent piece of exposition and is critically aware of the 
merits of Michael Field, but misses that dual author's vein 
of humor which prompted her to inscribe on her poems a 
“ Revised and Decreased Edition,” and to print at the end 
of her books the bad as well as the good reviews /Miss 
Sturgeon regards that as naiveté! 

: * * ” 
Fifty Years a Journalist. By MELVILLE E. Stone. (Heine- 
manu. 12s. 6d.) 


BeErorE entering journalism Mr. Stone delivered news- 
papers and was interested in the trade of waste-paper and 
rags. These facts have nothing to do with the “ vicious 
circle,” a much misused term. As founder and head of the 
Associated Press he became one of the best-known journalists 
in America, and, since he was told on his retirement of his 
“unswerving devotion to the highest ideals of the newspaper 
profession and the best standards of American citizenship,” 
the unmistakable emanation of self-satisfaction from his 
reminiscences is understandable. English readers will get 
less from the book than will American readers. Its judgment 
of men and events is not deep. “News” was always 
Mr. Stone’s passion, and he means by “news” what the 
modern Press means by it. There is an unintentional sug- 
gestion of the real value of “news” in this volume, a great 
deal of which has the odor of the files. But Mr. Stone 
undoubtedly has a big work to his credit, the organizing of 
the Associated Press, a very large and creditable concern. 
The memories of his share in this business form the most 
interesting part of his volume. In his own words, the 
Associated Press is “an organization of newspapers for the 
purpose of gathering news on joint account. It is purely 
mutual in its character, and in this respect is unique. The 
other news-supplying agencies of the world are proprietary 
concerns. It issues no stock, makes no profit, and declares 
no dividends. It does not sell any news to anyone. It is a 
clearing-house for the interchange of news among its members 
only.” Corruption would ruin such a federation. Wisely the 
foundation and structure were so designed that temptation 


‘could not arise. 


* * * 


Poland Reborn. By Roy DEvEREUX. (Chapman & Hall. 15s.) 


TrELAND and Poland are two conspicuous cases where the 
sympathies of friends have suffered reaction on the morrow 
of victory. Where one’s heart lies one romanticizes, and 
the heart sickens when the object of devotion behaves like 
common, stupid humanity. Mrs. Devereux, who has not 
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acquired, like so many of us, a feeling of suspicion of Poland 
because of the folly of her military leaders, reminds us of 
the need for patience. She has but just returned from a long 
journey through the country and has been in close touch with 
the people. “In the souls of these men,” she says, “ nothing 
is past save the intoxication of their sublime hour of 
liberation. For one moment they were drunk with the sense 
of freedom, but the reaction is already upon them.” A 
cerrective is a good thing for intoxication, but Mrs. Devereux 
does not supply it. One can geta false perspective by long 
brooding over past wrongs. # While understanding Mrs. 
Devereux’s sympathies, we are made sceptical by her 
political suggestions, /She accepts as her own Napoleon’s 
motto that Poland is the keystone of the arch of Europe. 
This may or may not have been good enough for France or 
for Napoleon, but if Europe is not sick of it, then she 
is unteachable by suffering or the facts of history. 
- » + 


The Studio Year-Book of Decorative Art, 1922. 

Studio.” 10s. 6d.) 

One clear impression remains after looking through the very 
varied contents of this well-produced volume: that a 
feeling for structure, and that alone, is the first essential in 
the applied arts. Once lose the consciousness of how a 
thing is made, of its growth and fashioning, and of the 
natural qualities of its material, and there is nothing to 
arrest the inevitable decadence which is apparent in much 
of the modern design here illustrated. A cabinet disfigured 
by a perfectly irrelevant, huge, sweeping inlaid scroll, which 
might have been drawn on it by a child with a bit of chalk ; 
solid permanent pieces of furniture with silk tassels in place 
of handles; a bed and a pair of armchairs with the lines 
of a hip-bath or a washing-basket ; silver with the character 
of cut glass, and tapestry with the technique of oil painting : 
these stand out among a collection of good, if not startling 
designs as things that have lost their own moral code, They 
no longer observe the natural laws of their being. 

It is rather a depressing thing to look round and to see 
to what an extent we have lost touch with the material sur- 
roundings of our lives. In these days there are few of us 
who understand anything at all of the life-history of our pots 
and pans, our clothes, our food, to say nothing of more 
abstruse things, like lifts and tubes and aeroplanes. We 
live a detached life, more and more having things done for 
us and to us, and using and understanding less and less of 
the natural human activities. In earlier and more intimate 
times everyone had a reasonably clear and intelligent under- 
standing of pretty well all the various occupations that he 
saw going on around him. Life was straightforward, simple, 
interesting ; and everyone’s play and work linked up with 
all the world. Such periods produced the really personal 
arts ; such objects as the pottery illustrated in the first part 
of this book. 

These things were born of a world in which the man who 
bought the pottery knew how the jug was made, and had 
very likely seen it made; when the shoemaker made your 
shoes under your own eye, and the wood for the family 
dining-table was selected by the master of the house—the 
days when benefactors to City churches did not give a cheque, 
but five wagon-loads of squared stone, and twenty great 
oak trees for the roof. The world grows smaller and duller 
every day. We are appreciably nearer to that nightmare of 
Mr. Wells’s “ Sleeper,” who woke to find the great air liners 
carrying brainless crowds to the pleasure cities, and heard 
the bellowing of the giant megaphones (wireless !) at the street 
corners. The quiet little world, where everything was 
friendly (or hostile) and familiar, where the crafts and the 
arts flourished side by side in one’s own village and every- 
one took pleasure in his work, is hundreds of years away. Is 
it a sign of middle age that it seems so lovely and so restful? 


(“The 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Tue award of the Hawthornden Prize this year will 
receive the prompt and cheerful approval of all the critics. 
John Masefield, with Walter de la Mare supporting, presented 








it, for Miss Warrender and the Committee of Award, to 
Edmund Blunden. No work ever deserved it more than his 
“The Shepherd, and other Poems.” A would-be purchaser 
of this book went to six London booksellers for it last week, 
but got only puzzled and slightly impatient looks from 
vendors who had not heard of it. 

” * * 


Tue decline of epigram in print has been very marked of 
late years. Something may be done to revive its favor by the 
publication, announced by Mr. Milford, of a little volume 
entitled “A Fardel of Epigrams.” It contains 153 pieces, 
translated by Dr. F. P. Barnard, some from Greek and Latin 
writers, others from the neo-Latin and French wits of the late 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. We still 
hope some day to see an adequate choice made from the many 
brilliant examples which enlivened the public journals of the 
Regency and a few years after it. 

* * * 

Tue war history of the Buffs has been written by Colonel 

R. 8S. H. Moody, and will be published shortly. 
* * * 

Notes of two essay prizes are before us) The Royal 
Historical Society will award the Alexander Prize (Silver 
Medal) for the best essay on any subject approved by the 
Literary Director, and to be submitted by March 31st, 1923. 
Further details may be had of the Secretary, at 22, Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 

* * * 

Tue other prize (of 25 guineas) is offered by the former 
American Ambassador, Mr. John Davis, for an essay on 
“The Constitution of the United States of America.” It is 
open to students and graduates of the University of London ; 
the closing date for essays is February 1st, 1923; and the 
authority concerned is the Secretary of University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 

* * * 

NEw magazines include the “ Oxford Hungarian Review,” 
published by Mr. Blackwell, and the “ Slavonic Review,” the 
ergan of the School of Slavonic Studies at King’s College, 
Strand. With these enterprises may be mentioned the 
proposed resumption of “Scottish Notes and Queries.” 
Subscribers are asked to apply to Messrs. Milne & Hutchison, 
64, Netherkirkgate, Aberdeen. 

* * * 

Durine the year 1921, the principal literary accessions of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum were “The Wonders of Creation,” 
an Indo-Persian MS. of the eighteenth century, and twenty- 
four letters, presented by Sir Sidney Colvin, from his 
contemporaries. 

e . * 

Tue Manchester City Art Gallery also has just published 
its Committee’s report for 1921. Mr. Henry Lamb's 
mysterious and admired painting, “Advanced Dressing 
Station on the Struma, 1916,” reproduced therein, was the 
main acquisition. 

* * * 

ReviseEp and enlarged, the ninth edition of the catalogue 
of the Museum in the Public Record Office is published. It 
gives details and illustrations of the exhibits, historical or 
artistic, from Domesday Book to a Diamond Jubilee address 
—one of two thousand. 

* fa 


Tue handsome catalogues of Messrs. Sawyer, whose 
windows in New Oxford Street have frequently detained our 
steps with their display of splendid books, are familiar to 
collectors. No. LXV. (5s. net) includes no fewer than fifty- 
seven plates. One of these shows a ballad by Burns, “ The 
Dumfries Volunteers,” priced at £350; another, Lamb’s 
poetical tribute to Haydon on his “Christ,” written on a 
quarto sheet with his satirical “Three Graves” on the verso. 
A reproduction of, we suppose, another MS. of the last-named 
occurs in Dobell’s “ Sidelights on Charles Lamb.” 


* . x 

Orner recent book-lists are No. 7 from “ The Bungalow” 
(8, Abercorn Place, N.W. 8), which concerns the ‘nineties 
and after ; No 27 from Messrs. Grafton, which favors a much 
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SOCIALISM, 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


HAT is Socialism? It is a disgustingly sordid level to 

which the muddy majority, in their impotent jealousy, 

seek to drag down all refinement; a degrading plane of thought; 
@ wintry Arcadia on Salisbury Plain. 

Socialism is a blank illusion, a mirthless myth, a momen- 
tary nightmare with no possibility of conscious reality. If 
it were conceded existence it would rapidly accomplish the 
destruction of all arts, the negation of all joys of life, the 
annihilation of all incentive to progress, and eventually result 
in a chaos so decayed that only the foul could endure the 
stench. : 

Our intellectual Socialists are either hypocrites or 
imbeciles. One of our leading novelists proclaims himself a 
Socialist and demands an exorbitant price for his priceless 
words of wisdom, and another of our pseudo-socialistic play- 
wrights waxes wroth when his royalties prove as short as his 
vision. Whilst, of the more sincere type, our lecturing 
academic professors, handicapped by mission-hall astigmatism, 
merely expose a pitiful ignorance of economics and a lack of 
understanding of human nature that is adolescently comic. . 

So far as England is concerned, the danger of Socialism is 
merely a bogey of fear invented by the “men who lost the 
peace.” 













































































6 e s * * e * 


Personally, the Socialist, the Bolshevist and the Communist 
leave me chillily amused. The only list to which I resist 
lessly incline is the Individualist, which is, at any rate, an 
honest declaration. 

There are no labour troubles in the House of Pope & 
Bradley. The individualistic policy applies to every depart- 
ment, and reflects itself in all the productions of the House. 
It has resulted in unique artistic and commercial sccess. 

e eo * * a * eo 

Pope and Bradley supply only the finest materials 
manufactured, and their charges are moderate and equitable. 
The man who pays more is 4 philanthropist, and the man who 
pays less is a fool. Lounge Suits from £9 9s., Dinner Suits 
from £14 14s., Dress Suits from £16 16s., Overcoats from £7 7s. 
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THE Test of Quality 


SHELL is the 
only Motor Spirit 





supplied to dealers and garages in 
bulk, for resale through kerbside 
petrol pumps, with the stipulation 
that it is to be stored and retailed 
separately— 








NOT MIXED 


with any other brand or grade. 


These conditions are made in the interests of the 
motoring public equally with our own. We know that 
in “Shell” we possess infinitely the best motor spirit 
procurable, and we cannot risk its use for raising the 
quality of inferior brands or grades of petrol. 


To ensure the best running, use Shell 
Spirit and Shell Motor Lubricating OLL 


SHELL-MEX Lto. 


Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C.2 






































TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


Men and women of goodwill who believe 
in the possibility of a new way of life for 
all peoples should read 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EDITED BY 


E. D. MOREL 


Begins in a New and Enlarged form with the 
JULY issue, which includes the following 
features. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. By Robert Dell 
JOHN BULL, BOTTOMLEY AND HIS COLLEAGUES. 
By Norman Angell 
THE CAUSE OF THE WAR AND THE NATIONAL DUTY TO-DAY. 
By Austin Harrison 
THE TROUBLES OF THE NEW GERMANY 
By Hermann Muller 
(First German Republican Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs), 


FRANCE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, By Joseph Caillaux 


(Ex-Prime Minister of France), 






























We 


Other contributors include Professor Raymond Beazley, 
J. A. Hobson, C. R. Buxton, E. D. Morel, etc. 


Price 3d. monthly; per annum 3/6 post free. 
Outside Europe 5/-. 


Write for specimen issue to the UNION FOR DEMO- 
CRATIC CONTROL (Room 2), Orchard House, 
2 &4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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earlier stage; a general catalogue from Mr. John Grant, 
Edinburgh, offering a wide range of useful or uncommon 
works; and remainder lists from Messrs. Glaisher and 
Messrs. Heffer. 
* * ~ 
We are informed that “I Can Remember Robert Louis 
Stevenson” will be published by Messrs. W. & R. Chambers. 
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FORM AND SPIRIT. 


LatE.y there has been a great deal of discussion about 
the teaching of art, on the one hand, and the economics 
of art, on the other. Without going so far as to say that 
art can neither be taught nor bought and sold, isn’t it 
likely that we complicate the matter by failing to distin- 
guish truly ‘between art and its application? At any 
rate as regards the teaching of art, there is a great deal 
to be said for the method of Mr. Wackford Squeers: 
‘« W-i-n-d-e-r, winder—go and clean it!’’ and, as 
regards the payment of the artist, for the provision of an 
adequate tuppence for the job. 

But the confusion indicated above, though it affects 
injuriously both the teaching of art and its payment, goes 
far deeper in its evil consequences. It proceeds, really, 
from putting the distinction between art and applied art 
on the wrong grounds. Most people are agreed that the 
applied arts are best learnt in the workshop, under work- 
shop conditions; but many are inclined to draw the line 
at what are called the “ fine arts.’” What the term “ fine 
arts’’ meant originally it is difficult to say; but, from 
the history of art, it is reasonable to suppose that it was 
not intended to convey more than a convenient distinc- 
tion, a difference of degree rather than of kind. A 
dictionary quotation from Ruskin, which I am unable to 
trace to its context, says: “Then Fine Art is that in 
which the hand, the head, and the heart of man go 
together.’ For practical purposes, that, with its full 
implications, is good enough. We may readily agree that 
the hand, head, and heart of man are more exquisitely 
concerned, or in different proportions, in painting a 
picture than in painting a door; but we prejudice art, 
and, what is worse, limit humanity, in excluding any of 
the three factors from the latter exercise. Not only that, 
but, for thinking purposes—with practical reflections 
upon both the teaching and the payment of art—we 
create, as between the door and the picture, a nightmare 
problem as to where in the scale of purpose fine art 
really begins. 

Would it not be simpler to say that, in practice, all 
art is applied art, and to organize our teaching and our 
payment accordingly? Putting aside all questions of 
ultimate application, as to whether the picture is to have 
a distant and temporary or close and permanent relation 
to architecture ; to go in a frame or be painted on the 
wall; the very fact of a picture is an application of 
painting. This is very far from being a verbal nicety ; 
it has, by defect, serious practical consequences—as one 
may see in any exhibition. Between the representation 
of Nature, or the expression of the artist, as general 
aims, and picture-making, lies a great though commonly 
neglected part of artistic education. Without consider- 
able practical experience not only of painting, but of the 
teaching of painting, he would be a rash man who said 
how long, if at all, this part of artistic education should 
be deferred ; but from the practice of great artists in the 
past, as well as from occasional instances at the present 
day, the evidence agrees with the assumption that it may 
with advantage be pursued from the very beginning. In 
short, it seems overwhelmingly probable that the ideal 
training for the painter of pictures, as for the maker of 
chairs or cabinets, is under workshop conditions ; having 
regard not only to the general practice of drawing and 








painting, but to their particular application to definite 
purposes, and even to the requirements of the market, 
from the first handling of the brush or pencil. 

If this be the ideal training, as it seems to be, what 
we have to consider is how far it is practicable in present 
conditions. Once agree that a school of art, any school 
of art,:is only second-best, and we are much nearer to 
seeing the sort of school we ought to have. At any rate 
as regards what are already known as applied arts, there 
seems to be no question that the best results are got 
when the school approaches workshop conditions by 
being associated with some local industry; and the 
pamphlet issued by the Royal Academy in connection 
with its next winter exhibition, not to speak of such 
actual results as the International Theatre Exhibition at 
South Kensington, and the fact which can hardly be 
questioned that some of the best pictorial art of the 
moment is to be seen in posters, indicates a growing 
opinion that what, on wrong grounds, have been distin- 
guished as the fine arts will respond to the same kind of 
treatment. 

The true distinction between art and applied art 
remains ; the point is that it is valid all down the scale. 
It is not as between one kind of painting and another, 
but as between esthetic theory and any kind of painting ; 
or, in common language, between “art’’ and “ craft.’’ 
The former is, so to speak, a University subject, the latter 
an affair of workshop conditions and market requirements. 
This distinction at once meets the objection that to © 
take what are called the fine arts into the workshop and 
the market is to materialize or commercialize art. On 
the contrary, it is to spiritualize labor. Once agree that 
the same esthetic considerations which apply to painting 
a picture apply, though in a different degree, to painting 
a door, and you have emancipated labor without any 
prejudice to the highest meaning of art. Putting on one 
side the question of taste in color, a good surface of paint 
on a door is as truly an emotional, an esthetic, considera- 
tion as “significant form’’; indeed, it 7s significant 
form. The true commercialization of art is to make 
esthetics the basis of payment—to buy and sell doves. 
Artistic values are as inestimable in terms of cash as 
love or moral goodness ; but the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. The illustration has been used before, but it may 
serve again, that the case of the artist is analogous to 
that of the wife; she may and should be paid in her 
capacities of housekeeper and child-bearer, but she 
cannot without dishonor be paid in her capacity of 
mistress. Stevenson’s famous comparison was nothing 
more than a comment upon the unfortunate position of 
the artist in our civilization; paid for what. he should 
give instead of for his labor; and in the Middle Ages it 
would have had no meaning. 

How far it is possible to pay the different kinds and 
degrees of artists on a craft basis is, of course, a difficult 
question; but, surely, the first step is to absorb, or 
reabsorb, the artist into the craftsman category by 
organizing his education to that end. What stands in 
the way is, at bottom, the “fine art’’ superstition as 
meaning a difference in kind as well as in degree. How 
it works out in practice may be seen when the good 
average painter of pictures tries to decorate a room. As 
a rule, his “esthetics,” having been, so to speak, 
secluded, go to pieces; and he fails not only in the 
mechanical task of handling large surfaces of paint but 
in the elements of design, form, and color as applied to 
that purpose. His knowledge of them has been bolstered 
up with reference to some theory of Nature; the props 
removed, he finds himself without principles. On the 
other hand, when the good house-painter paints pictures 
as a hobby, he gets into them as a rule none of the 
qualities apparent in his daily work. His instinct and 
training as a craftsman are defeated by the superstition 
of “fine art.’’ He has not grasped the emancipating 
truth that “art ’’ is not the form but the spirit in which 
a thing is done. The form can be taught and paid for, 
but the spirit is common heritage, capable of guidance, 
maybe, but irrespective of the form and beyond price. 


CuarLes Marriott. 
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HEINEMANN’S 
List of New Books 


The CONQUEST of NEW 
GRANADA: being the Life of Gonzalo 


Jimenez de Quesada. By R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
Prescott has immortalized Mexico and Peru. Cunninghame 
Graham, with his unique knowledge and his mastership of 
English prose, here bids fair to immortalize New Granada. 


The COASTS of ROMANCE. 


By Crosbie Garstin (“Patlander” of Punch). 
With illustrations by, and with poems by, the 
author. The record of a joyous journey. 7s. 6d. 


Poetry and a Play. 
POEMS. By Muriel Stuart. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Muriel Stuart has been called the modern 
Swinburne. This volume contains the best of 
her work since 1918. 


BYWAYS round HELICON: 


A kind of Anthology. By J. 4. Williams. Preface 
by J. C. Squire. An anthology (with a running 
commentary) of the lesser-known poetry of the 
17th and 18th centuries, Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


An ANTHOLOGY of ITALIAN 


Poetry (from the 13th to the 19th centuries). 
Translated by Mme. de Lucchi. Preface by Cesare 
Foligno. “ A collection noteworthy and charming.” 
— Scotsman. Cr. 8vo. 10. 6d. 


A Tale of YOUNG LOVERS. 


A Play in blank verse by Cecil Roberts, with 
a 13th century Italian setting. “A uniformly 
beautiful picture in a frame of golden phrase.” 


—Morning Post. Paper, 2s.6d.; paper boards, 3s.6d. 
Fiction. 


BILL THE BACHELOR. By Denis 


Mackail. 7s. 6d. “Mr. Mackail has fashioned 
as brisk and happy and attractive a tale as one 
could wish to congratulate him on.” —Morning Post. 


The HOLY TREE. By Gerald O’ Donovan, 


author of “ Vocations.” 7s.6d. An Irish love- 
story, beautiful in conception, lyrically told. 


BRASS. By Charles C. Norris. 


The great contemporary American novel on 
Marriage. Appearing in the Atlantic Library. 73.6d. 


THE HEIR. By V. Sackville West. 6s. 
Five stories, of which the first in particular rises 
to the height of dramatic power and beauty of 
narrative. 


THE FORSYTE SAGA. By Gabscortiy. 


In One Volume, with a new introduction. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. ; leather, 10s. 6d. Containing: Te Man 
of Property, Indian Summer of a Forsyte, In 
Chancery, Awakening, and To Let. 

eA New Impression. 


GODFREY MARTEN, Schoolboy, 


By Charles Turley. 6s. The author of this well- 
known school story has been christened by Sir 
James Barrie “ the Trollope of boyhood.” 


Bedford St., W.C 2. 
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Pepysian Garland. Biack-letter broadside ballads 
of the years 1595-1659, chietly from the collection of Samuel 
Pepys. Edited by H. E. ROLLINS, Ph.D. With 26 illustra- 
tions from Black-letter ballads. Royal 8vo. 21s net. 

“Here is a book which ought to be of interest to all true 
Londoners and be acceptable to an age which takes its pleasure in 
the songs and airs of the Beggar’s Opera. It is a selection of some 
of the best broadside ballads, published between 1595 and 1639, which 


are preserved in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge.”—The Times. 


Readings in English Social History 


from Contemporary Literature. Edited by R. B. MORGAN, 
M.Litt. Vol IV. A.D. 1603-1688. With 12- plates. Crown 
4to. 4s. 

“Anyone who will read this little volume through with attention 
and look carefully at the well-chosen illustrations provided, will 
certainly build up in his mind a lively picture of sixteenth-century 


—— so vigorous alike in sou] and body.’—Notes and Queries on 
° > 


The Laws of the Earliest English Kings. 


Edited and translated by F. L. ATTENBOROUGH, A. 
Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

This edition of the Laws, the first for more than eighty years, is 
intended primarily for English readers and students interested in 
the early social and constitutional history of our country who are~ 
unable to make use of Liebermann's great work, the standard 
authority on the subject. 


Macbeth, King Lear and Contemporary 


History. Being a Study of the Relations of the Play of 
Macbeth to the Personal History of James I, the Darnley Murder 
and the St. Bartholomew Massacre, and also of King Lear as 
Symbolic Mythology. By LILIAN WINSTANLEY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 15s net. 


Society and Solitude. ®y =. T. CAMPAGNAC, 


Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool. Crown 
8vo. 8s 6d net. 

A series of essays dealing with :—The Eternal Society; Education— 
The Making of Society and its Members; Agents and Processes; Nature 
and Discipline; Conversation with the World; Life and Language; 
Subjects of Discourse; Science and Sciences; Work and Play; 
Originality and Convention; Ourselves and our Neighbours; Unity and 
Difference; Artists and Men; The Teacher’s Art; Imprisonment and 
Freedom; Silence, Meditation and Pain. 


T he Story of the Canadian Revision of the 


Prayer Book. By ARCHDEACON W. J. ARMITAGE, 
D.D., Ph.D., Custodian of the Canadian Book of Common 
Prayer. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 9s net. 

In the first part of this book the author, who was Secretary of the 
Canadian Revision Committee, tells the story of the movement for 
revision in Canada, portrays the revisers at their work, and records 
the progress of the revision through its many stages. In the second 
part he takes the revised Prayer Book service by service and shows 
what alterations were made, why they were made, and the source 
or origin of the new matter introduced. 


The Book of Common Prayer according 
to the use of the Church of England 


. . . 

in the Dominion of Canada, Issued by the 
authority of the General Synod. In various editions and 
bindings, from 1s 8d net. 

This book became, on Easter Sunday last, “the authorised Book 
of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England in Canada, for use 
in all Cathedrals, Churches and Chapels of the Church in Canada.” 
The various editions differ in size, but every edition contains the 
same matter on the same page throughout. 
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Susie, 
A FESTIVAL OF MODERN MUSIC. 


Wuen Liszt in 1861 founded the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Musikverein, Germany was still an agglomeration of 
small separate States. The new society was intended to 
unite them as an artistic whole and to cover more ground 
than any political union could do, for it spread its net 
wherever the German language was spoken. The annual 
festivals which it organized were held not only in what 
we now call Germany, but in Austria and Switzerland as 
well. These festivals were not the sole activity of the 
society, which exists primarily “ for the advancement of 
German musical life in the sense of progressive develop- 
ment,’’ though it also does valuable work in furthering 
the economic interests of musicians, and assisting 
their widows and orphans. But the festivals have a 
character which distinguishes them from the great 
majority of musical festivals in Germany and elsewhere. 
They bring forward no familiar classics, but only works 
for the concert-room or the stage that are either entirely 
new or are considered to be insufficiently recognized in 
the regular musical institutions. For practical purposes 
these festivals may be regarded as an annual review of 
German contemporary music. 

It must not be imagined that permission to hold a 
festival is a favor graciously accorded by a municipality 
at the request of the society. It is the towns which make 
application for it as a coveted honor. The whole of the 
music is chosen by the central committee; the per- 
formance of it is left to the local organizations, the 
local opera-house, the local orchestra, the local choral 
societies, and a local conductor. In the present instance 
this system led to curious results. Diisseldorf, where this 
year’s festival was held, had considered itself unduly 
neglected in never having been chosen before. But 
Diisseldorf is, in all artistic matters, one of the most 
notoriously conservative towns in Germany. It was faced 
with programmes that were for the most part aggres- 
sively modern. The local musicians certainly did their 
best. Professor Panzner, the conductor, is by no means 
a young man, but he brought the orchestra safely 
through the most revolutionary experiments, and it was 
quite touching to hear a violin sonata by one of 
Schénberg’s younger pupils played by two grey-headed 
gentlemen with a refinement that was positively 
Mendelssohnian. The audience, in spite of Mendels- 
sohnian traditions, did not always behave with refine 
ment. The second orchestral concert started with a 
Passacaglia by Anton von Webern which was uncom- 
promisingly dissonant. It was followed by a setting of 
a poem by Stefan George for soprano, accompanied by 
small orchestra. The composer, Emil Peeters, was 
nervous and inexperienced; the band got into such 
confusion that he had to stop them and begin again—a 
trying situation which it takes some courage for any 
conductor to face. Lastly came a “ Sinfonia Patetica ’’ 
by Georg Graener which was so full of obvious Wagnerian 
reminiscences as to be quite laughable. Some of the 
younger musicians in the audience greeted it with hissing 
and whistling ; Diisseldorf amateurs, considering this as 
an insult to their local orchestra, replied with personal 
violence. There was a stormy general meeting the next 
day ; it was evident that the local musicians resented the 
public disgrace of a breakdown. One can well under- 
stand that the older musicians were upset by the new 
music, and that the nerves of the orchestra were sorely 
tried by strenuous rehearsals under a variety of composer- 
conductors. The hissing and whistling party were pretty 
obviously from outside, for their censure was always 
directed against what was either old-fashioned or 
incompetent. 

It is hardly to be expected that every item in every 
programme should be a masterpiece. Some of the works 
would have been more appropriate to the semi-privacy of 





our English “ Patron’s Fund ”’ rehearsals. To a listener 
from abroad the whole festival, fatiguing though it was, 
was of extraordinary interest, for it gave in its five days’ 
performances a general summary of the state of modern 


music in Germany and Austria. The “ extreme right ”’ 
was represented by a symphony of Ewald Strisser, which 
belonged almost to the days of Schumann. Strasser is a 
Rhinelander, and his music has the cheerful and sunny 
quality of the Rhenish temperament. It said nothing 
new, but it was light-hearted without being either trivial 
or vulgar, serious without sentimentality, unexpectedly 
and agreeably brief. It deserved its place and the 
gratitude of the audience for the refreshment which it 
afforded after works of more strenuous character. 
Unexpectedly conservative was an Overture in D minor 
by Karl Horwitz, a pupil of Schénberg. It was written 
some fifteen years ago, but it was a thoroughly well-made 
piece of work in which subjects of a rather academic 
character were developed with considerable force of 
imagination and logical progress towards definitely 
modern methods of handling. 

A Fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra by 
Alois Haba, a pupil of Schreker, of which the 
terribly difficult solo part was played by Eduard 
Erdmann, exhibited the extreme complication of 
modern contrapuntal writing, but suffered from a want 
of clearness. The two vocal compositions, Peeters’s 
setting of Stefan George and some scenes from an opera 
by Manfred Gurlitt, were rather rambling pieces of 
vague impressionism. Both composers seemed to stand 
badly in need of severe academic training. But both of 
them showed real imagination and a determination to 
concentrate upon the essentials of expression, if at the 
expense of structural form. The expression was often 
crude, sometimes helpless, but there was a welcome 
absence of conventional padding. The opera, on the 
other hand, was a terrible example of modern Kapell- 
meistermusik. That word in old days signified the dry- 
as-dust productions of such pedants as Leopold Mozart 
or Carl Reinecke. Since the days of Gustav Mahler it 
has taken on a new meaning. It is the music of the 
virtuoso conductor, the man who has Wagner, Strauss, 
Puccini, and Mahler at his fingers’ ends—a perpetual 
series of ingenious orchestral effects, mostly derived from 
the “ silver rose’’ of the “ Rosenkavalier,’’ or of violent 
outbursts of simulated tragic emotion. And it is the 
ruin of opera, because it attaches no value to the human 
voice except in so far as it can baw] or scream. 

By far the best work of the whole festival was the 
Passacag:ia of Anton von Webern. It ought certainly 
to be heard in London at the earliest opportunity. It 
is rigorously logical in form, and makes no concessions to 
prettiness of effect. But it is none the less a work of 
passionate feeling and great emotional force, though 
always controlled by a very noble austerity. Among the 
chamber works a Quartet by Artur Schnabel deserved 
respect. It is unnecessarily long, and obviously the work 
of a man who is moved to composition more by intellect 
and will than by natural instinct. Schnabel has been 
famous for many years as an ideal interpreter of the 
pianoforte works of Brahms. He has recently come 
forward as an “ advanced ’’’ composer, but seems as yet 
hardly to have found his style. None the less, some parts 
of the Quartet showed a noteworthy sense of beauty. 
Max Reger’s posthumous Quintet for pianoforte and 
strings, played for the first time, was a disappointing 
work, belonging doubtless to his early days. The best of 
the chamber works was a delightful little Sonatina for 
flute and pianoforte by Philipp Jarnach. Jarnach is a 
Catalan by birth. He studied for some time in Paris, 
and later on was closely associated with Busoni. This 
sonatina shows clearly Busoni’s influence. Jarnach has 
also written some admirable songs, though song-writing, 
as this festival showed, is not a strong point with modern 
German composers. They are in most cases either weakly 
conventional or extravagantly emotional. What is at 
the root of the evil is their neglect of formal principles 
and their indifference to the beauties of language and 
literature. This criticism may seem impertinent from a 
foreigner ; but it seems to be the opinion of many German 


critics too. Epwarp J. Dent. 
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New tovels— 


THE JEST 


By Margorie Bowen. 
A novel written on one of the most famous 
dramas of modern times, which is a classic 
throughout the continent. A story of animal 
passion and bitter hate, ferocious jest piled 
on ferocious jest, ending in a terrific climax 
of horror and madness. A _ powerful work. 


TESSA TRELEVEN 


By Morice Gerard. 
This delightful Cornish love story is written 
in the author's very best vein. A present-day 
romance in which love, adventure, and humour 
are skilfully interwoven. gem of a novel. 


THE CRYSTAL GLOBE 
By Reginald Glossop, Lieut. R.A.F, 
A powerful story of Chinese mysticism and 
torture, dealing with an exclusive high-caste 
secret society who have lost their greatest 
treasure — a wonder-working crystal globe. 
The finest work this author has written. 
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Che Brama. 


STAG - PHILOSOPHY. 


Kingsway Theatre : “Spanish Lovers," by 
J. Feliu y Codina. 

THE saying is attributed to the Empress Eugénie that 
men are but poor exponents of the art of love and might 
with advantage take a lesson from the stags. It was a 
feminine and a notably Spanish sentiment, and it is not 
surprising that it should have recurred to mind as one 
watched the new Spanish play at the Kingsway Theatre. 
For the male characters of it seemed all to have embraced 
the Empress’s philosophy of loving, and the female 
characters loved them all the more for it. The two king- 
stags, it seemed, had had one battle already before the 
curtain rose. Pencho had stabbed Javier, and as Javier’s 
father was a great magnate in the Murcia, he thought it 
well to fly to Africa. Maria del Carmen, for whom they 
had fought, thus made her first appearance pale with 
care—and no wonder. For while her heart belonged 
(naturally) to the stag who had done the goring, she 
could not keep a little compunction out of it for the stag 
who had behaved so properly in being gored for her, and 
was now indeed behaving even more suitably by visibly 
wilting away, not so much through the wound Pencho 
had inflicted as through the wound she herself continued 
to deepen by rejecting him. But compunction, though a 
nuisance, is not love. 

Meanwhile Domingo, the father of the wounded 
boy, was behaving with a realistic disregard of the logic 
of passion. He pointed out to Maria del Carmen that 
unless she appeased his son’s burning need of her by 
marriage, he might find it his duty to hand over to the 
police Pencho’s bloodstained knife which he had left 
behind him. The worthy merchant hardly realized what 
a complicated problem in stag-philosophy he was creat- 
ing. For while Maria, as a member of what is in Spain, 
as elsewhere, the rational sex, judged that the important 
thing was to save Pencho’s life and yielded, Pencho 
(recalled to Spain by a foolish partisan) was quite sure 
that he must give himself up to justice rather than let 
the marriage proceed; while Javier was even more 
tensely convinced that he must plunge into any depths 
of perjury rather than let his rival go to execution—for 
that would certainly make it impossible to hold Maria 
to her bargain. What with a defendant who would not 
defend himself, and accusers who refused to bring 
evidence, the alguacil (who might have stepped straight 
out of “Gil Blas’’) pardonably lost his temper. The 
official mind cannot appreciate the stag-philosophy. An 
ugly hint from Domingo reminded the alguacil, however, 
that caciquismo is not an extinct philosophy (least of all 
in Spain, the land of tradition), and that there are hands 
behind the hand that wields the silver-topped staff of 
authority. So Domingo was left in peace to coax the 
prisoner to escape. 

The track out of the impasse that was finally found 
hardly seemed to us worthy of being trodden by stags. 
To reveal it in detail would be to spoil a dramatist’s 
surprise, but ought Javier for any reason to allow Pencho 
to gallop away with Maria on his pillion ; ought Pencho 
for any scruple to leave without sticking another knife 
into Javier? It seemed so late in the day for them to 
begin to behave like men, endowed with reason. 

We do not think that “Spanish Lovers’’ will be 
judged a valuable import by those who care most for the 
building up of our theatre. A Spanish author may 
present the barbarities of passion more fierily and 
poignantly than an English one, but we need at present 
thought, not passion, in our drama. On the other hand, 
Mr. Benrimo and his associates give quite a lesson in 
stage-production, for their mounting and coloring has 
all the glamor that can be desired without departing 
from simplicity and taste. Mr. Malcolm Morley and 
Mr. Ivor Novello, the Pencho and Javier, give con- 
trasted studies of amorous craziness which similarly 
satisfy without offending against restraint, and Miss 
Doris Lloyd, if rather a tame amoureuse, makes at any 
rate a thrilling picture of a Spanish heroine. 


D. L. M. 





Forthcoming ; Hleetings, 


. South Place Ethical Society, 11 am.— The 
Christian Churches and the New Social Order,” 
Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

. Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 

Aristotelian Society, 8.—‘‘ Probability,” Mr. W. 0. 

rigstocke. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘‘ Recent 
Excavations at Rome,’’ Dr. T. Ashby. 

- Royal Asiatic Society, 4.30.—Presentation of the 
Triennial Gold Medal to Prof. H. A. Giles. 

Sociological Society, 8.15.—‘‘ Regional and Voca- 
tional Influences in Architecture,” Mr. Stanley C. 
our 

. Royal Meteorological Society, 3.—Summer Meeting 
at the Croydon Aerodrome. 

Faraday Society (Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Victoria Embankment), 5.30.—‘‘ Physics in Engi- 
neering Practice,” Sir James A. Ewing. 

. Shelley Centenary Celebration (Haymarket i 
3.—The speakers will include Sir Rennell Rodd, 
the Italian Ambassador, Mr. J. C. Squire, and Mr. 
John Drinkwater. 


[A Summer School for Liberals will be held at Oxford 
from Tuesday, August Ist, to Wednesday, August 9th. The 
Inaugural Address will be given by Mr. Asquith; and the 
Veleleiaes Address by Viscount Grey. Among the other 
speakers will be Prof. Gilbert Murray, Prof. L. T. Hob- 
house, Sir Frederick Maurice, Sir Hamilton Grant, Mr. J. A. 
Spender, Mr. Ramsay Muir, and Mr. F. D. Acland. Appli- 
cations for membership should be addressed to the Secretary 
Liberal Summer Schools, 16, Princess Street, Manchester. 





The Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may he obtained. 


RELIGION. 
A Present to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


cnet Glee Eee. Quadian, Gurdaspur, Punjab, 


from the Ahmadiyya Community. 
the Author. 
Allen (W. A. C.). Christianity and Science. Croydon, Roffey & Clark, 
12, High St., 12/6. 
Avetage (heetennen W. J.). The Story of the Canadian Revision 
of the Prayer Book. Cambridge University Press, 9/-. 
Bonner (Hypatia 68.). Christianizing the Heathen: First-hand 
Evidence concerning Overseas Missions. Watts, 3/6. : 
Christian Life, Faith and Thought. Being the First Part of the Book 
of Christian Discipline of the Religious Society of Friends in Great 
Britain. Friends’ Bookshop, 2/ 
Granet (Marcel). 
peace ogg 
Augustins, 8fr. 
con as G.). Redemption from this World; or, the Supernatural in 
Christianity (Cunningham Lectures). Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 
1/6. 


Yearsley (Macleod). The Story of the Bible. Watts, 7/6. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. — 

*Hobhouse (Stephen) and Brockway (A. Fenner). Englis risons 
To-day : son the Report of the Prison System Inquiry Com- 
mittee. Il. Longmans, 25/-. 

Home (W. E.). Merchant Seamen: their Diseases and their Welfare 
Needs. Murray, 5/-. 

*Kawakami (K. K.). Japan’s Pacific Policy, especially in relation to 
China, the Far East, and the Washington Conference. New York, 
Dutton & Co., $5. 

*Labor and Capital in the Engineering Trades. Prepared by the Labor 
Research Department. Labor Publishing Co., 1/-. 

Internationals and the Union. Labor 
Publishing Co., 1/-. 


*Second and Third Vienna 
Strobel (Heinrich). Socialization in Theory and Practice. Tr. by 
H. J. Stenning. King, 10/6. 


MEDICAL. 
Bardswell (Dr. Noel), ed. The Tuberculosis Clinic. Bale, 6/-. 
Clement (Alex.). Everyman His Own Minister of Health. Quality 
Press Co., 49, Red Lion St., W.C.1, 2/6. 
Eager (Richard). Hints to Probationer Nurses in Mental Hospitals. 
wis, 136, Gower St., W.C.1, 1/6. 
Jackson (Dr. Josephine A.) and Salisbury (Helen M.). Outwitting 
our Nerves: a Primer of Psychotherapy. Kegan Paul, 7/6. 


FINE ARTS. 
Wendingen. English Edition of the Dutch Art Magazine. 
Palmer, 7/6 each. 
"Whistler (James McNeill). Etchings. 
Ed. by Geoffrey Holme. 96 Reproductions. 
MUSIC. 


Jean-Aubry (G.). La Musique et les Nations. Paris, Editions de 
la Siréne (Chester), 6fr. 

Lindo (Algernon H.). Pedalling in Pianoforte Music. Il. 
Paul, 4/6. 

*Saint-Saéns (Camille). 
Rothwell. Il. Kegan Pau 

Wilmshurst (W. L.). Parsifal: a Study of Wagner’s Music Drama. 

Lund & Humphries, 3, Amen Corner, E.C. 4, 1/6. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 
Bancroft (Jessie ~ and Pulvermacher (W. 
Athletic Games for Players, Instructors, 
Macmillan, 10/6. 
*Cardus (Neville). A Cricketer’s Book. 
Grant Richards, 6/-. 


La Religion des Chinois “x Science et 


Paris, Gauthier-Villars, 55, uai des Grands- 


3 parts. 


Introd. by Campbell Dodgson. 
“The Studio,” 42/-. 


Kegan 
Gotapehen Essays on Music. Tr. by Fred. 
, 4/6. 


D.). Handbook of 
and Spectators. Il. 


Introd. by A. C. Maclaren, 








